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GUIDE TO CONTENTS 7 Ge THIS ISSUE 


December 25, 1926 


Travel editor reaches Norway. SpE 


Uncle Eli insists that-a whale is a fish and he. 


doesn’t believe that it has four legs, two of 
which it does mot use. 


Letters from our readers. . 
Improvement in mail service ; Bea dams; 
Game birds and strychnine; Humming-bird 
nests; Rooster changes color; Water used by 
steamers. 


*eeeve 


Antagonistic races-and marriage... 
The crossing of certain races is a grave mis- 
take, says prominent French surgeon. 


A woman who died for freedom.... 
Asa result of her sacrifice the government of 
Turkestan abolished polygamy and the sale 
of girls into marriage. 


Little stories from real life. .... aie 
Snakes alive; An appendix; Oh, rats; Dry 
wet weather; Nature unadorned; Premature 
death. 


Living on the instalment plan. . 
The credit business in this country now 


amounts to about $7,000,000,000 a year. 
Another polar, expedition planned. . 


Time for real scientific exploration in the arc- 
tic has come, says Dr. Eridtjof Nansen. 
Flights of Byrd and Amundsen were only pre- 
liminary. 


When the calendar was changed.... 
George Washington's birthday was shifted 
from Feb. 11 to Feb. 22, but Christmas re- 
tained the same date. 


Are you reading The Green Blot?... 
If you like a well written story full of excite- 
ment and romance, don’t miss this one. It is 
just beginning. 


What’s-wreng-here pictures....... . 
Lights without battery; Beautiful freak; 
Naughty halter; Special ax work; Better pull 
needed ; Star-shy. 
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When U. S. Grant was arrested..... 18 


Twice before he became president this great 
soldier was “pinched” for fast driving. 


Safeguarding our-health.......... 19 
Losing our jaws; New oil for leprosy; Curing 
paralysis; Catching cold; Don’t shake hands; 
Dislocated joints. 


The music box of yesterday:....... 17 
The phonograph,then the radio,took its place. 


A fish with a smoke screen......... 13 
This is not the smoke that comes from a fish 
frying in a pan but areal live fish thgt leaves 
in its wake a trail of inky blackness. \ 


6 « bes saat a e < 
Cultivating multi-mentalism.....:,. 20 
How many things can you do at-once? It is 

easy to do several after a little practice. 


Congress is at it again.....,-...... 14 
Now let’s see if they do better than they did 
last year. We are from Missouri. 


Best feed for poultry.......:...... 22 


Tell your hens to lay an egg a day and keep 
the ax away. 


Goings-on abroad................ 10 
A weekly visit to the other countries in the 
world. 
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Eating with the publishers. /@..... 97 


Here is an excellent suggestion. the pub- 
lishers ta compete in giving awa&@™food ‘we 


their books and soon we shall get ole mei 5 
served free by parcel post. \% - 
Investigate the working girl. . er 24 


Don’t be a cream-puffer, advises ' Coluntbia 
professor, who says many working girls stint 
their stomachs for vanity’s sake. 


The Madgeburg experiment. wey Tae 
If it took eight teams of equal strength, four 
on each side, to pull apart the Madgeburg 
hemispheres, would only four teams pulling 
\ m one direction have been sufficient if the op- 
posite side were attached to a solid support? 
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Auntie (reading)—“Satan trembles when 
he sees the feeblest saint upon his knees.” 

Boy—But, Auntie, why does Satan let 
the saint sit on his knees if it makes him 
tremble? 


Miss Hawtee (to hostess’s butler)—Call 
a taxi, please. 
Mr. Hoobs—I am going your way, Miss 





- Hawtee. 


Miss Hawtee (to butler)—Call two taxis, 
please. 


Jailer—What! 





You back again! 


»_.Convict—Yes.* Any letters or parcel post 


for me? 





Visitor—Do you find: poultry-keeping 
pays? 

Farmer—Well, no; I can’t say it pays me, 
but it pays my. son Mike. 
. Visitor—How’s that? 

Farmer—Well, you see, I bought him the 
fowls, I have to pay for their keep and 
buy the eggs from him, and he eats them, 


Son—Dad, what does a “better-half” 
? 


mean 
Dad—Just what she says. 


“Fighting is all right, providing you do 
it intelligently.” 
“Yes, but you can’t always find a smaller 





A man with a pale face and shaking form 
was leaning over the rail of the ship when 
a sympathetic fellow passenger approached. 
“Froubled with a weak stomach?” began 
the stranger. 

“] should say not. 
as any of them.” 


“] get a big kick every time.I kiss bless 
ret.” 
“Well, she doesn’t object to mine.” 


I’m throwing it as far 
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Judge—If, as you say, you did not enter 
the house for a wrong purpose, why did 
you take off your shoes? 

Prisoner—Because, your honor, there was 
somebody ill in the house—Madrid Buen 
Humor. 





 £ 
/ A little boy recently puzzled his mother 


with this query: “What’s the Miz?” 

“The Miz, dear? I’m sure I don’t know. 
Where did you hear about it?” 

“At Sunday-school.- The superintendent 
said God made heaven and earth an’ all 
that in the Miz!” 


“Talking of nerve, Brown is about the 
limit.” 

“What’s he done?” 

“He called yesterday morning to borrow 


my gun, saying he wanted to shoot a dog. 


that kept him awake at night.” 
“Well?” ® 
“My dog’s been shot!” 


Glancing cautiously around to see that 
no one was watching him, Simpson dropped 
one of his gloves on top of the coin he 
had noticed on the floor of the store. Then 


bending, he proceeded to pick up his glove. 


But the coin did not accompany it. He 
a second attempt with the same result. 
As he was contemplating the wisdom of 
a third try, a shopwalker approached him, 
and said “Good morning, sir! May I show 
you a bottle of .our famous liquid glue? 
I believe you are aware of its sticking 
powers——” 
But Simpson had fled. 


Old Lady—You can’t be so poor, my good 
man, if you wear spats. 

Tramp—Ma’am, these are suede boots 
with the bottoms worn off. 





Ist Flapper,in stone-age restaurant—That 


fellow is a mutt; he doesn’t know how to 
wait on a table decently. Tell him to take 
off his dirty apron. 

2nd Flapper—That would never do; it’s 
a one-piece affair and he hasn’t any trou- 
sers.—Paris Rire. 


_ “I wish, Matilda, you would agree not to 
talk when I am driving in traffic.” 


“We can discuss that as. we. go alone, 


Adolphus.” 


Mr. Bragga—Well, sir, my shotgun let out 
a roar, and there lay a dead wolf ahead of 


“us! 


Bored Listener—How long had it been 
dead? 


Lee—Before we were married you used to 
say there wasn’t another man like me in the 
world 

Margaret—I know; and now | should hate 
to think there was. 


“What do you think of these beauties?” 
asked the angler husband. 

“You needn’t try to deceive me,” replied 
his wife, laughing. “Mrs, Smith saw you 
in the fish dealer’s.” 

“I know she did. I caught so many I sim- 
ply had to sell .some.” 


“There’s a wonderful echo about here,” 
said the Swiss guide to the American who 
was admiring the mountain scenery, “but 
you have to. shout very loud. Now, you 
just yell, ‘Two pints of beer!” 

The American shouted and then listened. 
“I hear no echo,” said he. 

“Oh, well,” said the guide, “here tomes 
the inn-keeper with our .beer, anyway.” 


An Irish witness was being examined as 
to his knowledge of a shooting affair. “Did 
you see the shot fired?” the judge asked. 

“No, sorr; I only heard _ it,’ was the 
evasive reply. 

“The evidence is not satisfactory,” re- 
plied the judge sternly. 

The witness.turned around to leave the 
box .and directly his back was turned he 
laughed derisively. 

The judge, indignant at this contempt of 


court, called him back and soled him Ae 
he dared to laugh in court. 
; you see me laugh, Your Honorp 
queried the offender. 

Rn sir, but I heard you,” Was the irat, 
rep. 

“That evidence is not satisfactory,” sig 
Pat. And this time everybody laughed. 


“She was a very pretty girl, and her Part. 
ner was the worst bore she had ever met, 
“It’s a curious thing,” he remarked, afte 
their third dance, “that my brother, who 
was born on the same day of the year as} 
was, but who is three years older than | 
is my exact opposite in every respect. Dg 
you know my brother?” 

“No,” murmured the pretty girl, “but | 
should like to.” 


Mrs. Smiff—How is it that you are 9 
familiar with the Aldens’ private affairs? 

Mrs. Bjones—We looked after their par. 
rot last -summer. ° 


A Scot was paying his first visit to th 
zoo. “An’ what may yon creature be?” he 
asked a keeper who had been feeding th 
animal that had excited his interest. 

“That’s an American moose,” replied the 
keeper. 

“A moose!” exclaimed the Scot. 


“Hoots, 
mon, show me an American rat!” 


John—What, do you mean, dear, when 
you say I’ve been deceiving*you for years? 

Helen—l’ve just found out that you get 
$2000 allowance on your income tax return 
for being married, and you only give mea 
miserable $10 a week.” 


Teacher—Row, Herbert, how many sea- 
sons are there? 

Herbert—Do you mean in the ‘United 
States? 

Teacher—Yes. 

Herbert—Two. 

Teacher—Only two? - Name them. 

Herbert—Baseball and football. 


Auctioneer—A fine old Queen Anne mir 
ror, A real antique. What arn | offered 
for it? 

ot: Near-sighted ‘Lady—Is ‘it cracked? 
- Alictioneer—No, ma’am, but we can crack 
it for you. : * 


/ Little Ethel was told at school’ that a 
certain great admiral “did not know what 
fear meant.” 

“Silly man!” she said; “why didn’t he 
ask someone?” 





He (at movies)—Splendid, that march of 
the Roman legionaries. 

She (¢regretfully)—Ah, yes, what fine men 
there were in those days.—Berlin Lustise 
Biatter. 


Lee—My carburetor is out of order, but I 
think I can put it right: 

Joe—Have you a mechanical bent? 

Lee—No, but perhaps my eee has 
one. FU borrow it. 
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_ DIGEST OF WORLD AFFAIRS 


CHRISTMAS AND: RELIGION 

The Christmas the world observes to- 
day is the theoretical -and-not the actual 
ganiversary Of the bitth of » Christ. 
Though the Christian era is supposed 
to date from that event, it is not known 
when the Savior was born, Some au- 
thorities place the date as early as 4 
p. C., according to the way, we reckon 
time; others say 6 B. G, ; 

But one thing is certain—Christ was 
not born in the winter time. The New 
Testament says the ‘ 
flocks were out .graz- 
ing, and even the 
climate of the Holy 
Land makes this im- 
possible in ‘winter. 
The event, most au- 
thorities are now 
agreed, probably oc- 
curt in the early 
spriug. Fixing the 
Christmas celebration 
December 25 is 
due to a variety of. 
reasons. For one 
thing the calendar 
has undergone sev- 
eral changes, confus- 
ing even if for the 
better, the most re- 
cent one shifting 
Christmas from Jan- ~j§ 
uary 6 to the present 
date. Not many peo- 
ple are aware that 
the yuletide celebra- 
tion had its origin in 
pagan festivals ante- 
dating Christianity 
by many centuries. 
Holly, mistletoe, tree 
lecorations, singing 
ind some other cher- 
ished traditions were 
borrowed from ceremonies attending 
the feast of the winter solstice, the main 
pa festival. It was natural, there- 


for, for those who accepted Chris- 
lianity to hold their observance about 
the same time. 


Santa Claws and the custom of gift- 
giving were later developments, sup- 
posedly originating im the kindness 
shown to children by a certain bishop, 
now canonized as. St. Nicholas, who 
lived about,the year 300. | Holland, 


Switzerland and a few other countries 
still celebrate December 6th as “St. 
Nicholas Day” but also observe Christ- 


mas. Until Russia in 1923 adopted the 
Gregorian calendar it observed Christ- 
mas January 6th. ~ , 

he date of Christmas is now so firm- 
ly fixed that it marks probably ‘the 
sreates® festival on the Christian calen- 
(ar. It is observed by 600,000,000. per- 
Sons of all Christian denominations. 


was erected in 1904. 


Though the light of the cross daily 
burns brighter in the darkened places, 
there are still more than 1,000,000,000 
non-Christians, conmprising Jews, Islam- 
ists (the latter abhor the term “Mo- 
hammedan”), Buddhists, Hindus, Con- 
fucianists (the largest sect), Taoists, 
Shintoists, Animists and others. And 
though Christmas day in our own coun- 
try, because of its great significance, 
draws great crowds .to religious wor- 
skip, church rolls attest the fact that 





A symbol of peace, “The Christ of the Andes” gazes down on the world from Cambre 
pass high in the mountains between Chile and 
On its base is this inscription: “Sooner shall these moun- 
tains crumble to dust than shall the people of Argentina and Chile break the peace 
which they have pledged themselves at the feet of Christ the Redeemer.” 


Argentina. 


less than half the population are actual 
church members. Churches of all de- 
nominations in the United States list 
about 46,000,000 members as against 
the nation’s present population of 
about 116,000,000. 

Consequently many pulpits today will 
stress a need for missionary work at 
home. The looseness of the jazz age 
will form the theme of many sermons. 
In some instances modern youth will be 
assailed for its waywardness; in others 
the blame will fall on parents and on 
the breaking of home ties. Stili others 
resorting to the text of “Om earth peace, 
good will toward men,” willattack war 
as inhumane and point with pride to 
today’s peace. However, no matter 
what the subject its undercurrent will 
be an urge for more attention to reli- 
gion. The need of it has been echoed at 
almost all the big denominational gath- 
erimgs and elsewhere. At the present 


The bronze figure, 


time many churchmen are anxious to 
find out just what Americans think of 
réligion. A non-sectarian campaign is 
being conducted through newspapers 
and other publications to get individual 
views ona dozen pertinent questions 
prepared by 100 leading clergymen ‘in 
various parts of the country. Amyone 
interested should send answers direct 
to Charles Stelzle, 1 Madison Ave., New 
York city, and not to the Pathfinder. 
The questionaire reads as follows: 

-Do you believe -in 
God? 

Do you believe in im- 
mortality? 

Do you believe im 
prayer as a means of 
personal - relationship 
with God? 

Do you. believe that 
Jesus was divine as no 
other man was divine? 

Do you regaré the 
Bible as inspired im a 
sense that no -other 
literature could be said 
to be inspired? 

Are you an active 
member of any church? 

Do you regularly at- 
tend any religious serv- 
ices? 

Would you be willing 
to have your family 
grow up in a-communi- 
ty in which there is no 
church? . 

Do you regularly have 
family worship in your 
home? 

Were you brought up 
in a religious home? 

Do you send your 
children to any school 
of religiousinstruction? 

Do you think reli- 
gion in some form is a 
y necessary element of 
life for the individual and the community? 

Whether the churches can do more 
than they are doing is open to contro- 
versy. The tendency to leave the 
church out of the American family 
budget, according to the Rev. Dr. John 
Roach Straton, pastor of Calvary Bap- 
tist church, New York, is “another 
proof of the weakening influence of 
religious modernism.” He blames new 
interests such as lurid newspapers, 
movies, autos and radios. “The churchis 
attempting to hold modern youth with 
the worn-out methods of a generation 
ago,” asserts the Rev. John W. Suter jr., 
secretary of religious education in the 
Episcopal church. But Dr. Blaine E. 
Kirkpatrick, national superintendent of 
the Epworth League of the M. E. church 
thinks church organizations afford a 
safe outlet for young people and al- 
ready may have forestalled a “revolt of 
youth,” According to Dean Grove B. 
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Woods of American university, youth 


ards ‘the church as intolerant and . 


_ dictatorial and ‘too much ‘interested in 

denominational fights. Montaville Flow- 
ers, educator and lecturer, sees too few 
boys planning: to enter the -ministry. 
Clergymen who “meddle in politics” are 
attacked by Jeremiah Jenks, president 
of the Alexander Hamilton Institute, 
who would limit the minister’s business 
. to “pointing out_moral truths and not 
political opinions.” 

“Absence of children from church 
congregations is symptomatic of a dying 
ehurch,” Justice Thomas Crain told the 
New York Federation of Churches. Dr. 
S..G. Hefelbower of Carthage college 
finds 8,000,000 American children grow- 
ing up in non-church homes. “Spiritual 
illiteracy is a fact,” he says, “and the 
church cannot deny a large share of the 
responsibility.” It was statements such 
as these that prompted afiany clergymen 
to canvas‘ the young folk to find out 
what is wrong. Replies received by the 
Rev. Dr. Will H. Hougliton, pastor of 
the Baptist Temple at Atlanta, are typi- 
cal. One young man said the average 
minister is “a ceremonialist who fails 
to reach youth” and several girls said 
they didn’t go to church because the 
ministers are “forever slamming us.” A 
Mid-West college girl aired her. views 
thus: “The church is frittering away its 
energies and resources in futile denomi- 
national rivalries. Costly buildings, 
printing plants, colleges etc. are set up 
by each denomination with wasteful 
duplication.” A male student claims 
that churches draw class distinction too 
closely and cater to the moneyed class. 


“The layman is sick and tired of the 
bickering between modernists and fun- 
damentalists,” says Dr. Herbert C. Her- 
rington, Boston secretary of the Con- 
gregational church. He indicts the 
church for having “lost its spirit of dar- 
ing and adventure, lost itself in insti- 


‘THE PATHFINDER 


Christmas Everywhere. 

Everywhere, everywhere, Christmas 4: 
tonight! 

Christmas in lands of the fir-tree and ~ 
pine, : ‘ 

Christmas in lands of the palm-tree - 
and vine, 

Christmas where snow peaks stand — 
solemn and white, 

Christmas where cornfields stand 
sunny and bright. ° 

Christmas where children are hope- 
ful and gay, 

Christmas where old men are patient 
and gray, 

Christmas where peace, like a dove 
in his flight, : 

Broods o’er brave men in the thic 
of the fight; 

Everywhere, everywhere, Christma 
tonight! 

For the Christ-child who comes is the 
Master ofall; 

No palace too great, no cottage too 
small—Phillips Brooks. 
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tutionalism and being an agency for 
propaganda rather than fellowship of 
exploration.” Old-time religion should 
be restored in the public’schools, in the 
opinion of Prof. Henry Fairfield Os- 
born, president of the American Mu- 
seum of Natural History. The Rev. D. 
D. Forsyth, corresponding secretary of 
the M. E. church deplores the fact that 
one-half of the 150,000 Protestant 
churches in the rural districts are clos- 
ed on Sunday because ‘of the dearth of 
ministers. Dr. C. J. Galpin of the agri- 
culture départment finds “a startling 
lack of system in the distribution of 
rural churches, entailing a woeful waste 
of the religious potentialities of the 
country.” This condition, he explains, 
is due to the fact that one-third of all 
rural pastors receive such small pay 
they can live only by working at some 





other occupation. 








The national Episcopal cathedral of Saints Peter and Paul; now 
building at Washington, is intended to be the “Westminster Abbey of 
America.” President Wilson is already buried in a completed section. 
The largest Roman Catholic edifice in America is under process of 
construction at Catholic university, the same city, and will be known 
as the national shrine of the Immaculate Conception. The Presby- 
serians and Disciples of Christ also plan the erection of @ national 
edifices in the capital city. However, such churches are “national” in 
name only because the United States, unlike France, England and 
some other countries, has no official state religion. The Episcopal and 
Catholic religions are the only ones in America which possess cathedrals. 
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Will Hays, movie 
czar, told a Pres- 
byterian gather- 
ing that the aver- 
age clergyman 
earns less than 
the ashman. 

On the other 
hand it can just 
as well be argued 
that the back-to- 
the-Bible move- 
ment is gaining 
surprisingly in 
the postwar peri- 
od. The Bible, 
we have before 
pointed out, is 
still the best sell- 
er. Distribution 
of the Good Book 
by-the American 
Bible Society is 
now .approach- 
ing close to 10,- 
000,000 copies a 
year. .Today the 
Bible is printed 
in - nearly _ 200 
languages. Even 
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so, the world demand is still not satis. - 
fied. Rolls of churches of all denoming. 


- tions in eur own country are growing 
at the rate of nearly a million new mem. 


bers a year. The United States now - 
has about 240,000 -places_ of- religious 


worship in charge of over 215,000 cler. 


gymen. Then, too, it must, be remem. 
bered that though less than half the 
nation’s entire population are listed 
as actual church members, the number 
of churchgoérs is necessarily increased 
by millions of peuple who accept Chris- 
tianity without going through the form 
of taking out membership in any par. 
ticular church. 

It is safe to say that all recognized 
religions are good, and are doing good, 
As Young’s “Night Thoughts” well 
puts it: 

Religion’s all. Descending from the skies 

To wretched man, the goddess in her left 

Holds out this world, and, in her right, 
the next. : 


URGE PROMPT FARM RELIEF 

A demand that congress make a defi- 
nite agricultural policy the first busi- 
ness of the present-session was made 
at the Chicago meeting of the American 
Farm Bureau Federation. President 
Coolidge’s views on farm relief, as con- 
tained in his annual ‘message to con- 
gress, were ignored’ and indorsement 
given the surplus control plan advo- 
cated by former Gov. Lowden of IIL. 
(see Dec. 4 issue). To win approval 





- of Southern cotton men to this idea, 


the corn and hog raisers of the West 
and Middle West agreed to in turn in- 
dorse the leasing of Muscle Shoals pow- 
er to private firms. Mr. Lowden address- 
ed the delegates but no public mention 
was made of his boom for president. 

The meeting went on record as op- 
posing any plan to refund a treasury 
surplus to income tax payers, holding 
that the excess should be- used to cut 
down the national debt; -hitting the 
treasury department for its “interfere 
ence” withthe farm loan system, urg- 
ing radio broadcasting control and sug- 
gesting that the tax burden be shifted 
so as not to weigh so heavily on the 
farmer. It would do this by limiting 
real property to local taxation only, 
letting state governments levy inheri- 
tance, corporation, luxury and con- 
sumption taxes for revenue, and have 
land taxed on earning value instead of 
sales value. 


CREDIT ERA HAS ARRIVED 


The present holiday season saw the 
granting of an unprecedented amount 
of credit. Many retail stores hereto- 
fore operating on 30-day or, at best, 
60-day terms went out of their way to 
attract the yuletide credit shopper. 
Some Christmas appeals cleverly stress- 
ed the idea of “budget buying”; others 
plainly made it a dollar-down propost- 
tion. Almost everything was obtain- 
able on the instalment basis. A new 
wrinkle was to advertise credit mer- 
chandise less interest.charges. Evc® 
s0,.a difference in the cash and time- 
payment price was still noticed. 

Figures compiled by the federal re 
serve bank at Boston showed instal- 
ment accounts to be 110-per cent above 
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of the same time ‘the previous 
And 1924’s figures were far above 
Its estimated that the 


those 


ar. 
those of 1923! 


credit business in the United States now 
amounts to about $7,000,000,000. Of 
his amount the largest portion—over 
¢9,00,000,000—is spent for autes. Over 
a) per cent of all cars, new and second 
hand, are bought “on time.” Nor does 
business seem to have much difficulty 
in collecting “easy payments” on radios, 
pianos, talking-machines, furniture; 
clothing, electrical apparatus, and jew- 


ery. In faet, Americans are supposed 
to pay out $600,000,000.a month in in- 
stalments. 

A Philadelphia survey shows that its 
residents buy 85-per cent of their fur- 
niture, 80 per cent of their talking-ma- 
chines, 75 per cent of their autos, 65 
er cent of their.vacuum cleaners, 40 
per cent of their pianos, 25 per cent of 
their jewelry and 13 per cent of their 
radios on credit. Credit has become so 
liberal and general that about the only 
thing which governs time payments is 
the life of the article. Some makes of 
cars, it is said, can noW be bought for 
one-third down and the balance in two 
years. 

The rapid growth of credit merchan- 
dising has, however, invited a sharp 
cash of opinion. Oné mind claims 
credit is good for the country; another 
takes the opposite view. Discussion has 
become so warm that President Cool- 
idge has taken sides. He sees no need 
of discouraging the credit practice, 
pointing out that the instalment bill is 
small as compared to the country’s 
annual income of $70,000,000,000. He 
thinks the system a national develop- 
ment of our economic scheme. Because 
nations are run on the pay-as-you go 
system he sees no reason why families 
cannot pattern themselves accordingly. 
He feels that those who give credit are 
experienced in knowing to whom and 
té'what extent it shall be given. 

Many bankers regard the instalment 
scheme and its stimulation of buying 
as the equivalent of lower prices. Sta- 
tistics have been published to show that 
it lowers costs. For instance, it is ar- 
gued that an auto selling at $1000 cash 
and $1100 on time would cost $1300 if it 
were not for the mass production that 
credit buying invites. This, many econ- 
omists say, incidentally increases earn- 
ings and makes for all-around pros- 
perity. 

E. C. Vogel, Philadelphia banker, 
claims one of the best features of the in- 
stalment plan is the habjt of thrift it in- 
troduces in families where home. finan- 
ces have never before been budgeted. 
Alfred Reeves, general manager. of the 
National Automobile Chamber of Com- 
merce, says the fact that 90 per cent of 
all auto credit accounts are good speaks 
Well for the soundness of the system. 
John J. Rascob, of the General Motors 
Corp., denies that autos are purchased 
at the expense of other products. “Suc- 
cessful operation pf the insialment 
plan,” to quote President Snyder of the 
Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers’ 
bank, “requires only such care” as: is 
Used in any mew method. There is. a 
distinct, important ahd permanent place. 
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The Hall-Mills murder case at new Brunswick, 
N. J., so interested a morbid public-that the 
crabapple tree under which the crime oc- 
curred was literally carted away by souvenir 
hunters. Here are two girls chipping stump. 








in the economic and financial field for 
instalment sales.” 

Other arguments in favor of the cred- 
it plan are that it enables people to get 
at once things they want, leads people 
to put money into worth-while articles, 
puts a responsibility on a person and in- 
sures his doing more and better work, 
increases the standard of living, re- 
places some of the old forms of credit 
such as running into debt with the 
butcher or grocer, starts off many young 
married. couples with furniture they 
could not otherwise have, keeps people 
from frittering away. money on selfish 
pleasure and brings education and-hap- 
piness to homes through autos, radios 
and other things otherwise denied small 
wage earners. 

On the other hand, the United States 
Chamber of Commerce heard O._H. 
Cheney, of New York, call instalment 
buying “jazz economy.” “It was born 
of competition,” he said, “and will die 
through competition. Such high-pres- 
sure selling uses up the consumer’s dol- 
lar and each industry must fight for the 
future dollar. Its nature is that of the 
strategy of bitter warfare and not of 
the science of building,” 

The most glaring indictment against 
the instalment plan, however, is that it 
prompts people to live beyond their 


~ 





means. Senator Couzens of Michigan 
Money Spent on Luxuries 
Americans spend more money on 

luxuries than they do for religion or 
education. For ‘every 31000 spent in 
1925, it is estimated, $22 went for lux- 
uries. Our education bill costs us 
$1,500,000,00 a year. But this is dwarfed 
by such annual sales as these: 

Med Fee i ena css $3,000,000, 
TRO ois 5 ive oon as 3,000,000,000 
Electrical goods.......... 2,000,000,000 
CU” sis is Cescieks 1,300,000,000 
Soft. ‘drimks.........05<s5 1,000;800,000 
ROUSRES Viele oi cGx ce-vanaes 000 
DINUNGE i cin iwko ou sats 

ReMEREONT «6 5:0's wiki hed uve 800,000,000 
RE > ieee Be 800,000,000 
Eleetric refrigerators..... 500,000,000 
ae a 300,000,000 
Seented soaps............ 150,000,000 
RR ROS ee oe 125,000,000 
Chewing gum.:.......... 100,000,000 
Washing machines....... 1 

fo coven cleamers......... repemies 

honographs ............ 000,000 

ES a ot ee eee 50,000,000 
oie x . a . 















believes credit is- ruining American 
~youth and doing great harm to the de- , 


velopment of the country. . Even credit 
men admit there is much foolish instal- 
ment buying. The National Associa- 
tion of Credit Men sees business me- 
naced by the “dangerous pyramid of 
instalment credits.” Creighton Hill of 
the Babson statistical organization sums 
up the situation thus: 

“Instalment selling was founded in a 
period of prosperity. It must be tried 
in the fire of depression. The price re- 
action due to hand-to-mouth buying 
has already set in. Instalment buying 
is creating a condition of fiat money in 
all its—viciousness. The damage lies 
not only inthe lapsed payments by the 
consumer, but in the failure of finance 
companies of mushroom- growth to 
stand the test of banking principles. 
Instalment sales total $135 per average 
family. The very ease with which cred- 
it can be obtained defeats the essential 
purpose of credit, as the increased costs 
nullify the extension of credits. In- 
creased costs of financifig range from 
six per cent to as high as 25 per cent. 


DAVIS DISCUSSES COAL 


“If the bituminous coal mining indus- 
try does not soon put its house in order 
the country will compel such action,” 
Secretary of Labor Davis told the Amer- 
ican Mining Congress at Washington. 
His warning, however, did not imply 
possible government operation or con- 
trol but rather pressure of public opin- 
ion. Mismanagement of leaders in the 
industry is blamed by Mr. Davis for 
“unwarranted” high prices, wasteful 
fluctuation in production, useless strikes 
and cut-throat competition. He thinks 
a conference of operators could devise 
a program to standardize mine opera- 
tion and production, with resultant 
price stabilization and regular employ- 
ment. “The people,” he said, “are per- 
fectly willing to_pay for their coal a 
price that will yield a good profit and 
a good wage, but in return they want 
coal in a steady stream. As it now is, 
the bituminous industry never appears 
to attain a steady level of production.” 


ANNUAL REPORT GLEANINGS 

Presidential appointments of post- 
masters would be abolished if Postmas- 
ter-Gen. New had his way. In his an- 
nual report he suggests that for the 
good of the department all postmasters 
be put under civil service. He wants 
firearms barred from the mails, return 
of the one-cent rate on postcards and 
death for anyone who attempts to hold 
up.the mails, The department is still 
run at a loss, $38,000,000 being the last 
deficit. 

Secretary of the Treasury Mellon 
looks for no ebbing in the present “high 
tide of prosperity.” However, he 
thinks a cut in taxes would be a bad. 
thing at this time. The French debt 
negotiations are admittedly a failure. 
Dry law enforcement, in his opinion, is 
progressing but should be bolstered up 
by new legislation. He reports the Flor- 
ida land boom “seems to have subsided 
without serious injury.” 
_ Agriculture is on the upward trend, 
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mistake to suppose that the tariff sys- 
tem benefits industry at the expense of 
agriculture. In urging greater co-oper- 
ation to eliminate recurring surpluses, 
he reports that there are now 2,500,000 
co-operatives as compared to 500,000 in 
1915. He urges substantial readjust- 
ment in freight rates. 

The pension office reports 19 widows 
of men who fought in 1812 and nine vet- 
erans of the Mexican war still on the 
pension rolls. 

“Sensational statements regarding an 
increase in juvenile crime do not have 
a basis of fact,” according to the chil- 
dren’s bureau which notes a general de- 
cline in commitments to correctional 
institutions. 

Millions of dollars are being illegally 
expended by the government warns 
Comptroller-Gen. McCarl in recom- 
mending creation of a federal bureau 
to supervise disbursements. 

During the last fiscal year 500,000 
aliens entered this country and 230,000 
departed, reports the labor department. 
Of the latter number 11,000 were de- 
ported. Examination of prospective 
immigrants abroad saved 20,500 from 
making useless’ trips to this country. 

Over 1,200,000 marriages and 175,000 
divorces during the same period were 
listed by the commerce department. 
Divorces increased two per cent over 
the year previous. Incidentally, the 
same department says union wages are 
the highest in history, the average being 
$1.14 an hour, or 119 per cent higher 
than 1917 and 179 per cent higher than 
in 1907. 





WOMEN AND WAR 


The cause and cure of war were dis- 
cussed by representatives of nine wom- 
en’s organizations in conference at 
Washington. It was the second time 
such a meeting had been held. The 
women were not so divided in opinion 
as on the first occasion. They are still 
a little undecided as to the best method 
of outlawing war but there is no divi- 
sion of sentiment on need of it. They 
are convinced that some way can be de- 
vised whereby, in following out the 
Bible’s teachings, “nation shall not lift 
up sword against nation, neither shall 
they learn war any more.” 

The women urged President Coolidge 
“to keep the way open” for the United 
States to join the world court. They do 
not claim that either the league of na- 
tions or the court, or both, can insure 
peace but they are convinced that ad- 
herence to the court, at least, paves ‘the 
way for further international co-opera- 
tion. Women feel that they suffer more 
through war than men do, and they see 
no reason why in this civilized age 
young manhood must still be sacrificed 
on the altar of Mars. The business of 
wholesale carnage, as exemplified by 
the world war and promised on a great- 
er scale in the next, causes them to 
hold these annual meetings in the hope 
that out of their deliberations can come 
the woman’s viewpoint in the form of 
suggestions that may be valuable to 
those statesmen who also are seeking a 
cure for. war. ” RR Shae 

The cause of war, as explained by 
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various speakers, involves internation- 
al jealousies, fears and hatreds. -State- 
ments by 600 delegates indicate that the 
5,000,000 organized American, women 
behind their movement are convinced 
that the most logical way to avoid 
bloodshed is through arbitration. This, 
they contend, can be accomplished by 
building up a strong system of treaties 
which will apply equally to all nations 
of the world and not to a few. 

To those who raise the cry of “pink,” 
or “red” or “bolshevism” at their efforts, 
these women reply that they are work- 
ing for humanity and for the Christ 
spirit and that if Christ was a “red” it 
was only because he bled on the cross 
to save his fellow men. 


ANNUAL GRIDIRON ROAST 

President Coolidge and other promi- 
nent persons came in for the usual 
amount of good-natured “roasting” at 
the winter dinner of the Gridiron Club, 
composed of Washington newspaper 
correspondents. A husky member in 
swaddling clothes smoking a long black 
cigar, was introduced as a “Third- 
Term Baby” (Coolidge) raised on *Mel- 
lon’s food. “Pa” and “Ma” were mem- 
bers satirizing Frank Stearns, Boston 
merchant who first championed Cool- 
idge, and William Butler, chairman of 
the G. O. P. national committee. In 
“Desire Under the Slippery Elms” farm 
hands (Lowden and other presidential 
possibilities) were shown plotting 
against the third-term infant. The din- 
ers saw a_picture of a throne room— 
rearrangement of the White House cabi- 
net room should Coolidge get a third 
term. There was also some chiding of 
the president’s abilities as a fisherman. 


You may say it’s excessively rude in us 
A most reprehensible mood in us, 

But to save the old flag 

My hunters must bag 

Whoever appears turpitudinous. 





Such was the verse of a song that 
lampooned Secretary of State Kellogg’s 
exclusion of undesirable aliens. A huge 
alarm clock was presented Vice-Presi- 
dent Dawes—to keep him awake so that 
he can cast the deciding vote in a senate 
deadlock. Then followed a song in 
which the vice-president deplored that 
every time he dropped the gavel. as 
presiding officer of the senate “the boys 
turned on the gas.” Fun was poked at 
Senator Shipstead of Minnesota for de- 
serting the Farmer-Labor party for the 
Republican fold. In a make-believe 
radio entertainment “Station KKK at 
Indianapolis” introduced James Eli 
Watson (senator from Illmois) who 

~sang a ballad, “The Moonlight’s Getting 
‘Brighter on the Wabash Since James A. 
Reed’s Committee Went Away.” (Sena- 
tor Reed’s committee has been investi- 
gating Klan influence and slush charges 
in primary expenditures.) Two mem- 
bers tried to buy their way into the 
room. They gave their names as Sena- 
tors-elect Vare of Pennsylvania and 
Smith of Illinois (big spenders in the 
primaries).. 

A “travelogue” iritroduced such pic- 
tures as: a cactus plant labeled, “Floral 
tribute from the White House garden to 





ROY te ge, 
Senator Walsh” (who defeated Butle, 
in Massachusetts), ruins of the Colgs. 
seum renamed “Views of the league of 
nations taken with an administration 
camera,” an empty room represent; 
“A farm bank under Coolidge prosper. 
ty,” and a collection of filing cases syp. 
posed to be “Records in the case of a 
man who tried to recover $1 from the 
government.” 

One skit showed Uncle Sam trying 
to get on the front page of a city news. 
paper. He was pushed aside by “Roam. 
ing Royalty” (Queen Marie), “The Proph. 
et of the Pacific” (Aimee Semple \¢. 
Pherson), “Peaches” Browning, Wij 
Rogers, Gene Tunney, Gertrude Ederle, 
a Chicago gunman and “The only map 
in New Jersey who was NOT in the 
lane where the Hall-Mills murder oc. 
curred.” 7 . 

“How about another Bruce Barton 
interview with President Coolidge,” the 
editor was asked. (The interview js 
regarded by some as campaign propa- 
ganda.) . 

“Apply at the business office for ad. 
vertising rates,” was the answer. 


News Notes 


Refuses to “Dress Up.” Gov.-ele¢t 
Dillon of New Mexico says he wil! not 
wear full dress at the formal inaugural 
ball New Year’s eve. The committee in 
charge pleads with him to do so, saying 
“it is the custom.” But Dillon explains: 
“I’ve never seen the necessity for ‘put- 
ting on the dog’ and I don’t intend to 
begin now.” 














Root Wins Wilson Award. The 1926 
award of the Woodrow Wilson Founda- 
tion medal and $25,000 went-to Elihu 
Root for’his services in helping to cre- 
ate the world court. 


Girl Holds Up Bank. A lone gir! held 
up and robbed the Farmers’ National 
bank at Buda, Tex., escaping with $1000, 
Later authorities arrested Miss Rebecca 
Bradley, 22-year-old Austin girl, a grad: 
uate of Texas university and a stenog- 
rapher in the state attorney-general’s 
office. Robbery with firearms is a capi- 
tal offense in Texas. 





Ask Lynching Curb. In the first 1! 
months of 19264here occurred 27 |ynch- 
ings, nine more than for the whole of 
1925, the Federal Council of Churches 
reported in urging anti-lynching legis 
lation. oi 

No Buyer for Apostles’ Bones. Though 
a pair of red silk stockings knit by 
Queen Elizabeth of England sold for 
$15, no purchaser could be found for 
bones reputed to be those of the 12 
apostles and offered for sale by the 
Chicago Historical Society. 


Big Business. While the merger of the 
Sears, Roebuck and Montgomery Waré 
mail order companies was being rumor 
ed, the United Cigar Stores and Schulte 
corporation pooled their interests i” 4 
new .$250,000,000 venture. For a $40; 
900,000. cash consideration, two N¢¥ 


‘York banking concerns acquired ©0® 
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rolling stock in the Victor Talking Ma- 
chine Co. The’ National City Bank of 
yew York, by voting a $25,000,000 in- 
crease in stock, now claims to be the 
largest bank in the world. Proposed 
merger of the Rand Kardex Bureau and 
the Globe-Wernicke Co. was tempora- 
rily halted by a federal decree at New 
York 
Curfew on New York Cabarets, Claim- 
it New York’s night life is fos- 





ing t! 


tered almost entirely by visitors from 
out of town, the beard of aldermen 
ordered all cabarets closed at three 


a. m., after Jan. 1. This, it was explain- 
ed would “eurb Main street saints who 
play hookey to have a high old time in 
New York after local citizens go to bed 
at a decent hour.” 


Sentenced to Church. Judge Lee 
Wright of Charlotte, N. C., fined a local 
youth $100 for driving while drunk and 
in addition sentenced him to go to 
church every Sunday for the next two 


years. 





Amundsen-Nobile Serap. Personal 
jealousies over the airship Norge’s po- 
lar flight reached a climax when Roald 
Amundsen, Norwegian explorer, and 
Lincoln Ellsworth, American promoter, 
resigned from the Aero Club of Norway 
be e the club sanctioned the Amer- 
ican lectures of Gen. Umberto Nobile, 
member of the expedition. 
Amundsen claimed Nobile was taking all 
the credit. The club said Amundsen 
broke a contraet-to speak and write ex- 
clusively for the club. After contract- 
ing for one of Gen. Nobile’s talks, the 
American Business Club of Davenport, 
lowa, sued a New York lecture agency 
for 51800 for “false and fraudulent rep- 
resentation” in furnishing a speaker 
who talked broken English and could 
n ike himself understood. 





Women in Legislatures. There are 10 


women state senators and 129 members 
of the lower houses of legislature. This 
is about two per cent of the total mem- 


bership. 


Defends Santa. “I have no patience 
with the silly old things who go run- 
ning around trying to abolish Santa 
Claus,” declares Bishop Edwin H. 
Hughes, Methodist Episcopal, of Chi- 
cago, adding: “They ought to be put 


In 


Filipino Freedom by 1948? The For- 
eign Policy Association, meeting at New 


York, heard W. Morgan Shuster, for- 
mer member of the Philippine commis- 
si nd secretary of public instruction 


in those islands, suggest that the Fili- 
pi be assured oftheir freedom by 
1948. He says the United States is 
honor bound to free the islands. 


\utos Outnumber Phones. There are 
{000 more autos than telephones in 
America, according to Edward S. Jor- 
dan, manufacturer of the car bearing 
A ime, 


_Private-Air Mail Operation. In adver- 
tising for bids for private operation of 
the New York-Chicago and Chicago- 
San Franeisco air mail routes, the gov- 
frninent is preparing to withdraw en- 
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tirely from air mail transportation. > It 
prefers to give the contracts to private 
organizations and in that way boost 
commercial aviation. . 


Biggest Auction, Sale. The Chicago. 
Milwaukee and St. Paul railroad brought 
$140,000,000 on the auction block. Kuhn, 
Loeb and Co., agents, said the buyers 
in addition would assume the road’s-in- 
debtedness of $181,000,000.. The line 
was once valued at over $700,000,000. 


Sleeping Buses. Night buses running 
between Seattle and Los Anglees now 
are provided with drop-back chairs that 
can be converted into berths for sleep- 
ing. Curtains insure privacy. 


Buried in Concrete Block. Fulfilling 
a last wish, the body of Mrs. Carrie Mil- 
ler, Miami, Fla., philanthropist was 
placed ina block of concrete and buried 
without the usual casket. Several years 
ago Mrs, Miller and her husband turned 











Those who imagine the surface of the Great 
Lakes to be like a mill pond should see the 
water during a storm. Here is a sketch 
of the Chicago lakefront in a winter gale. 
The giant comber is close to Lake Shore drive. 








their fortune of $1,500,000 over to a 
local church to be used for \educational 
purposes, Stones of Pompeii gave Mrs. 
Miller her odd idea. The block stands 
on end in a local cemetery. 


Cantors and Doctors Form Unions, 
The cantors of Chicago’s Jewish syna- 
gogues and physicians employed by the 
city health department have formed in- 
dependent unions affiliated with the 
Chicago Federation of Labor. 


Crime Among Women Decreasing? 
New York reports a*decrease of 12% 
per cent in the number of women com- 
mitted to penal institutions in that state 
in the last five years. On the other 
hand, the number of male inmates in 
the same institutions has increased 36 
per cent, 





Modernized Warship. Sixteen months 
ago the battleship Texas was obsolete. 
She recently left the Norfolk navy yard 
completely modernized at a cost of $3,- 
000,000. The navy explains that a new 
ship would have cost $22,000,000. 


Tax Penalty Upheld. Imposition of 
100 per cent penalties on persons mak- 
ing fraudulent income tax returns was 
upheld by the federal circuit court of 
appeals at Philadelphia. Special taxes 
provided for in the national dry act 
have been levied against 800 bootleg- 


gers convicted in federal courts in the. 


Northwest. 


Rail Pay Increase. The railroad arbi- 
tration board increased wages of 91,000 
employees of Eastern railroads by $4,- 
500,000, Employees wanted a 19 per 
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cent increase; the board granted 7%. 
About 100,000 shopmen on 11 Western 
lines have been given wage increases 
approximating $3,000,000. Eight hundred 
employees of fie Chicago, Milwaukee 
and St. Paul Jine want their wages re 
stored to the 1920 level. , 


Negro Legislators. The new Nebraska 
legislature has two Negro members— 
F. L. Barnett and Dr. John. Singleton, 
Republicans, The former is a janitor. 


Governor Candidate Convicted. W. D. 
Mitchell, candidate for the Republican 
nomination for governor of California 
last fall, was sentenced to serve 15 
months in federal prison as a result of 
conviction of fraud in exploiting a lum- 
ber company. 


- 


Honduras Ex-President Dies. Dr. 
Francis Bogran, former president of 
Honduras, died at-New Orleans where 
he sought medical treatment. 


Wife Paid for Honeymoon. Count 
Ludwig Salm von Hogstraeten, penni- 
less nobleman who married Milicent 
Rogers, Rockefeller heiress, testified 
that his -wife footed all their honey- 
-moon bills. He is suing at New York 
for the custody of their son. Since she 
left him in 1925, he admitted he had re- 
ceived an auto and $12,000 from her so 
that he would not have to work. 


Beer-Running Submarine. For a sec- 
ond time American customs, officials 
seized a beer-running submarine plying 
between Canada and the United States 
on-Lake Champlain. On the first occa- 
sion the “Sub” was released after its 
owner paid a fine. 


Spanish Veterans Admit Women. For 
the first time in the history of the 
United Spanish War Veterans, it is said, 
women were admitted to membership 
when 24 nurses were enrolled by Nel- 
son A..Miles Camp in Washington. 


Negro Janitor Wins Prize. A gold 
medal and $600 were awarded by the 
Harmon Foundation to Palmer Hayden, 
New York janitor who wield’ the artist 
brush as well as the scrubbing brush. 
Countee Cullen, poet, took the literature 
prize. The awards are made.annually 
to Negroes who achieve success in vari- 
ous fields. 


Would Ban “Xmas.” The abbrevia- 
tion “Xmas” has a tendency to destroy 
Leautiful thoughts in connection with 
Christmas, declared several New York 
clergymen in conducting a campaign to 
abolish the shortened form. 


Bulgarian Relief. The Near East Re- 
lief has extended its work to Bulgaria 
where it.is prepared to distribute cloth- 
in; and food to 200,000 refugees, includ- 
ing 65,000 children. Heretofore its op- 
erations have been confined to Arme- 
nia, Syria, Greece and Palestine. 


A NEW OIL. LAMP FREE 
Burns 94% Air 


M.T.Johnson,609 W. Lake St., Chicago, Ull., 
theinventor ofa wonderful new oil lamp that 
burns 94% air and beats gas or electricity, is 
offering to give one freetothefirst user ineach 
lo¢ality who will help introduce it. Write 
him for particulars. Agents wanted.—Adv, 
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He Tells How Things Look in the Old World 





North Sea is Good, for Once 


Uncle Eli, who had never been on any 
water that was over his head until he 
came on this trip, thought he would 
like the North sea better than the At- 
lantic ocean on account of its not being 
so deep. It is a fact that the North sea 
is shallow—as seas go—(it’s only about 
200 feet deep) b®t.it is deep enough at 
that to satisfy anyone who tries to wade 
across it. 

It used to be much deeper but.the 
wearing down of the high mountains 
of Scandinavia caused it to be filled up 
with dirt or “detritus,” as the scientists 
call it. I might as well quote just what 
the scientists do say about the North 
sea. They say: “Its primordial determi- 
nation was causated by tectonic move- 
ments manifest in the breaks between 
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Uncle Eli taking in the scene overlooking 
Oslo, where a most appropriate monument 
has been put up to the engineer who built the 
splendid road up the mountain from the city. 


the older and newer pleistocene depos- 
its.” This is a cruel statement to make 
about any body of water, but proba- 
bly the scientists meant no harm by it. 

As a rule it is the shallow bodies 
of water that are the roughest. Anyway 
the North sea has a very bad reputation, 
and if you have a sea trip to make any- 
where I would advise you, on general 
principles, not to pick out the North sea 
for it. Timid, English ladies have cross- 
ed the North sea to Norway and had 
such a rough passage that they could 
never summon up the courage to make 
the return trip, and so they have set- 
tled down in some nice quiet Scandi- 
navian town where the eating is good 
and cheap and have become perma- 
nent fixtures there. 

I ought not to say anything against 
the North sea, however, for it hasn’t 
treated us rough. There were bad 
storms just before we crossed it, but on 
our trip it has been as quiet as it ever 
is along the Potomac. In fact it is hard 
te believe that such a peaceful, well- 
disposed body of water could ever go 
. on the rampage. In color the North 
sea tends to be brownish, owing to the 
muddy nature of the bottom. It isn’t 
that pretty blue that the Mediterranean 
and the Caribbean are, or greenish like 
the Baltic. 


A Fine Place to Fish 
We pass among numerous fishing 
schooners. An old Norsk saga speaks 
of “gaily painted ships with sails of 
different colors”—and this old custom 
of coloring the sails is still observed. 


Most of the sails are a dark red or rich 
ocher hue—similar to those of the Med- 
iterranean. At times the scene is so 
calm and colorful that it suggests the 
“ancient mariner’s” “painted ships upon 
a painted ocean.” 

The North sea is the best fishing 
ground in the world. Like all good 
“holes” of course it has caused con- 


flicts. The rival fishermen have fought - 


over it at different times in history, 
but now they are governed by friendly 
treaty regulations. 


Cod is the great stand-by. These fish 
are scooped up by steam trawlers, 
and they are also caught both on lines 
and in nets, with herring or shiny pieces 
of metal as bait. The fishing fleets 
total several thousand boats. The fish 
are taken ashore by the fishermen and 
they are then cleaned and split in two 
by the women and hung over lines to 
dry, with tails tied together, two by 
two. The livers are tried out for the 
oil, for use as a medicine-food all over 
the world. The heads and refuse are 
worked up into cattle feed and ferti- 
lizer, These split and dried cod are 
shipped to many countries, and are 
known as klipfish, torsk or torfisk. 


Next to the cod come herring. These 
appear as if by magic at certain times 
in such swarms that when rounded up 
by nets in the-fjords or inlets they be- 
come a solid mass and are scooped out 
by the hundreds of barrels. Mackerel, 
salmon etc. are also valuable catches. 

Whales are the mortal enemy of the 
herring and baby mackerel, for a big 
whale will eat several tons of these 
toothsome though bony little fry a day. 
They don’t bother about the bones. They 
go about it like a steam shovel. They 
simply gulp in a great mass of fish and 
water, and screen the fish out with 
their peculiar “baleen” strainers, - or 
they swallow the fish and blow out 
the water through a handsome fountain 
in the top of their head, according to 
the model on which their works are 
constructed. 

Uncle Eli has to admit that he ad- 
mires the whale. He kept calling it a 
“fish,” although I have repeatedly told 
him it is as much a mammal as a cow 
is. When I told him that whales have 
not only fore legs which they use to 
swim with, but also hind legs which 
are buried in their bodies and they don’t 
use at all, he scoffed at me and said 
I couldn’t “put such nonsense over” 
on him. The whale must be a fish or 
it wouldn’t be in the sea, he says. This 
whale stuff does sound funny—and the 
funniest part of it is that it’s true, 
in spite of Eli’s slurs. I have told him 


to read “Moby Dick” and learn some- 
thing about whales. 


Aha, Norway at Last! 


Somebody shouts: “There’s a whale!” 
But it’s a false alarm; it isn’t a whale at 
all. It’s the first suggestion of the Nore 
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wegian coast. Norway isn’t as green y 
Eli expected it to be, according to pj, 
map. Here the coast is fairly low, but 
it is very rocky and rugged; inland we 
can see the deeply furrowed mountains 
rising one on another until they ar 
lost in the distance. The sun is just sink. 
ing in the west; there is a beautifu) 4}. 
mospheric effect and the Whole picture 
is bathed in a rich glow of fast-changing 
rainbow tones. it 
Our night’s rest this time is very much do 
curtailed, for the boat is scheduled to ba 
touch Christiansand and we have to be = 
up at four in the morning to see the 






operations. We steam cautiously into f 
the fjord, worming our way among ny. bi 
merous rocky islands, guided by light. Ww 
houses and channel buoys. ce 

Here is Christiansand, with its th 





church spires and factory chimneys— 
a bustling little city of 17,000. Like 8 
Christiana, it was named after King li 
Christian IV of Denmark. The name of * 
Christiana was changed back to “Oslo,” G 
the old name, in 1925 by act of th Mm » 
storthing or parliament, but Christian. ' 
sand, Christiansund and several others an 


remain. The Norwegian people do not B! 
like these “Christian” names, because ” 
they are too vivid a reminder of the 3 


days when Denmark exercised domi- 
nation over their land. ~s 

We can see a wireless station, with its fe 
high antenna on a hill near Christian- 
sand. Eli says the “Macaroni company” 
must control it. He always pronounces 
“Marconi” as if it was “Macaroni.” This 
reminds me, and I dispatch a radiogram 
back to the Pathfinder at Washington 
to let them know I’m safely across. As 
there isn’t anything special to tell, | 
take Eli’s silly suggestion and telegraph: 
“Lots of fjords here; also Fords.” It’s 
a fact: we can see a swarm of flivvers 





The cask 

in the foreground doesn’t contain smuggle 

liquor but is a buoy marking a “bank” where 
soles and eels abound. 


Fishing boats in the North sea. 


skurrying hither and thither along the 
shore, like a disturbed nest of bugs of 
some sort. We thought we were getting 
away from Fords and all such things— 
and here we find Norway infested with 
them even before we can land. We are 
almost tempted to go back. 


Norway Not So Cold 


The hatches are uncovered and the 
steam windlasses puff and shriek while 
they haul up from the hold the baggage 
that is to go off at Christiansand. The 
passengers who are to land look 
strangely different than they have dur 
ing the voyage, for they have exchanged 
their steamer togs for their “dress-up 
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dothes. Good-bys and good wishes are 
exchanged. Little Pauline “is worried 
again about her high-cHair, just as she 
was when she came aboard at Hobo- 
ken —but finally it is brought by a stew- 
ard and everybody is amused by her 
sich of religf. She holds a reception 
5 is to have her picture snapped by 
many cameras, for her people are tak- 
ing her ashore. There is no landing 
dock for big steamers, so the passengers, 
baguage and mails haye to-be taken off 
ina “tender” or tug. 

Now we start up again and are off 
for Oslo. The coast continues rock- 
bound and bare. Wind and rain and 
wave, at work constantly through the 
centuries, have left their mark on every- 
thing within reach. The scenery re- 
sembles that of Nova Scotia. It must be 
a hard scrabble for people to make a 
living here. But they would be infi- 
nitely worse off if it weren’t for the 
Gulf stream, which directly or indirect- 
ly warms all northwestern Europe. 

in fact the mean annual temperature 
in southern Norway is around 45 de- 
grees, or about the same as in Wiscon- 
sin, Minnesota and the Dakotas, which 
are nearly 20 degrees farther south. This 
explains Why so many Norwegians have 
migrated to the states in that belt and 
found conditions so congenial to them. 


Osle is No Slow Place 


, it’s pronounced “Ose-loe,” with 
the accent on the “Ose”—not “Os-lo” or 
“Qz-lo,” as we often hear it. Goodness, 
what excitement and anticipation there 
is among «the passengers when we 
thread our way up the fjord and into 
the harbor of Oslo! Everybody is going 
ashore, for the steamer ties up at a 
convenient wharf here. Even. those 
who are going on with the boat to 
Copenhagen” want to get off on old 
ter: | firma and stretch their legs and 
see the sights of the Norwegian capital. 

a i and I join a party of other young 
people who are going to Holmenkollen, 
the famous ski course in the high hills 
several miles outside the city. Eli makes 
our first purchase in Europe; he buys a 
hewspaper—although he can’t read a 
word of Norwegian—and he learns that 
it will cost him. “15 oere.” 

What in Sam Hill is- an ‘oere’ and 
how much-is it-in United States?” he 
demands. We are in too much of a 
hurry to stop and have a leeture on the 
Norwegian money system, but I explain 
te n that the unit is a “krone” and 
th are 100 oere (pronounced “ehr- 
uh”) in a krone. We stop at an “ex- 
change office” and get some of our 
Amcrican money-into Norwegian. The 
exchange rate today is 4.45 to the dol- 
lar; henee @ krone is worth about 23 
cents. This would make Eli’s paper cost 
a little over three cents. 

We jump into a modern trolley car 
that will take us part way up the moun- 
tain. We might almost bein a suburban 
Car in any American city—except for 
the signs ete. being in: strange words 
Which we have to laugh at. But the car 
is narrower than the American standard 


car, with room for only three people on 


tach crosswise-seat. “ 
(he car line passes along. beautifully 


ee. me ame oe ; 
pitas: Mists Stet Ss 
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“parked” streets lined with: Lombardy 
poplars and‘ birches and having the 
most velvety grass between the tracks. 
Evidently the Norwegians will -not 
stand for the rough and ugly trolley 
road-beds which cut up and disgrace 
most of our American cities. 

Oslo is supplied with current from 
a “white coal” power plant developed 
jointly by the city and the government. 
How far behind this we are in the Unit- 
ed States! For example; within a few 
miles of Washington we have, at the 
Great Falls of the Potomac, a waterfall 
which George Washington started to de- 
velop a century and a half ago and 
which would supply plenty of “juice” 
for our capital city.. And yet, every 
time it is proposed to make use of this 
natural resource some fool bobs up and 
blocks it. Pinhead politics and dog-in- 
the-manger jealousies are thus allowed 
to stand in the way of progress. And so 
the people are held up and made to pay 
three prices for those absolute neces- 
sities of modern life—light, power. and 
heat. 

On the Kaiser’s Trail 

But to return to Norway. Our party 
are all full of pep and helleflynder—as 
we had lunch on board shortly before 
landing. On leaving the trolley car we 
eagerly start off on a hard hike that 
takes us up and up, by winding roads 
and short-cut paths. One of the roads 
is named “Kaiser Wilhelms-vei,” in 
honor of the kaiser, who took this same 
hike with King Oscar, back in 1890. The 
initials of the two monarchs, “W” and 
“O,” with the date, we see carved on 
a rock. 

Even kings are just boys, you. see. 
When we go along the Danube, later on, 
we shall find the names of some of the 
Roman emperors cut in the rocks. 
There’s am old saying that “fools’ names 
as well as faces are often found in pub- 
lic places.” But when we travel abroad 
we discover many names that famous 
persons, as well as “fools,” have left 
at places. of interest. When we visit 
Shakespeare’s house at Stratford-on- 
Avon, we shall see where Sir Walter 
Scott wrote his name on the window 





King Haakon and Queen Maud of Norway 
on skis; Crown Prince Olay making long 
jump at Holmenkollen course; near Oslo. 


pane with his diamond ring. This was 
a bad example to others—as well as bad 
for his diamond. 

Many fine villas are nestled on the 
mountain sides. and on the islands in 
the fjord near Oslo; We spy an attrac- 
tive house which was the home of 
Amundsen the arctic explorer} who sold 
it to get funds to carry on his work. 

We are much pleased with a fine 


bronze statue of Krag, the engineer who 
"devoted his life to the building of the 


splendid roads up the mountain. It is 
a rarely impressive tribute—this life- 
like figure of this man standing ereet 
and looking far_off over the beautiful 
expanse of city, Woods, mountains and 
interspersed. waters which constitute 
the scene of his labors. 

Are you and I proving true to our 
vision and doing our duty as this man 
did, by giving our energies to things 
which are constructive and which will 
live on to benefit those coming after 
us? Here, is something to think about, 
folks—and after you’ve thought about 
it enough we'll proceed on up the moun- 
tain to the ski run. 

A “Ski” is Really a “Shee” 


If you are.a crank on pronunciation 
it may interest you to know that the 
true Norwegian pronunciation of “ski” 





Coming into Oslo ( pronounce it “OSE-loe’’) 
formerly Christiania, the capital of Norway. 


is “shee.” But the accepted pronuncia- 
tion. throughout most of the world is 
“skee,” and we may as well let the 
world go on pronouncing it wrong. The 
blunder came of course from pronounc- 
ing the word in English according to the 
spelling in Norwegian. 

They have made use of a natural run- 
way for this world-famous ski course. 
The ski-runners start down a steep hill, 
make their jump from a wooden plat- 
form, and land on their skis, with bend- 
ed knees, on a lake at the foot. They 
have-made jumps as long as 240 feet— 
but the contests are decided on other 
points as well. 


Ski-ing is a great national sport in - 


Norway-ancé it attracts many winter 
visitors. For three days in February~ 
each year during the ski carnival at 
Holmenkollen the stores and schools of 
Oslo are closed and all hands turn out 
for a good time. The sport is patron- 
ized by the royal family, who actively 
join in it. The winter is longer at Oslo 
than it is on the west coast farther 
north. There is much cold weather and 
the snows are very heavy but the air 
is dry and bracing. 
(Continued next week) 





USE PROPER AUTO SIGNALS 

Many auto accidents, says Lew R. Palmer, 
vice-president of the National Safety Coun- 
cil, are due to the fact that a driver does 
not know what the other motorist is going 
todo. If motoristS would give one another 
the proper signals at the right time, he 
thinks, there would be a reduction in 
crashes. The codes of arm signals adopted 
in different cities may vary in detail but 


they are all based on extending the left. 


arm. Arm signals should always be given 
when stopping, pulling away from the curb 
or-side of the road and when’ (ae at 
street or road intersections. 





God grant that not only the love Bon 
bat 
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GREAT BRITAIN #4 


Censure of Baldwin Fails. Ramsay 
MacDonald, former premier and now 
leader of the Labor party, after declar- 
ing the government’s policy during the 
coal strike had alienated the confidence 
of the country moved a vote of censure. 
The motion was defeated 339 to 131, 
the Liberals abstaining from voting, al- 
though Lloyd George, leader of the 
party, said he agreed with the criticism. 
Premier Baldwin arose to say that he 
could not be intimidated by threats, 
and that he would hold a general elec- 
tion in good time, but not before he was 
ready. 


Northcliffe’s Spirit Talks. In the 
chancery court at London, Miss Louise 
Owens, who for 20 years was secretary 
to the late Lord Northcliffe, newspaper 
publisher, testified that she regularly 
communicates with her former employ- 
er in the other world. She is one of the 
legatees of. the late publisher and 
brought suit to stop the sale of some of 
the property at what she claimed was 
below its value. 


Sliding Mountain a Danger. The mov- 
ing mountain in Monmouthshire, Dol- 
men Fawr, is threatening with extinc- 
tion the little town of Cwm. A recent 
move rendered 30 families of the town 
homeless and made of Main street the 
bed of a river. Subterranean torrents 


fed by heavy rains were blamed for the 


sliding of the mountain. 


Bar Publishing Divorce Proceedings. 
Under a bill passed by the house of 
commons newspapers will be prohibited 
from publishing the details of divorce 
proceedings as “injurious to - public 
morals.” Most of the newspapers sup- 
ported the bill in the interest of a clean- 
er press, but some objected that secrecy 
would make divorces conimoner. 


FRANCE 


Vote Budget with Surplus. Premier 
Poincare got through the chamber of 
deputies a budget which will leave a 
surplus at the end of the year—the first 
of the sort for many years. Expendi- 
tures were set at 39,634,000,000 francs 
and revenues at 40,900,000,000. The 
budget was adopted by a vote of 410 
to 135. 5 a 


Dolly Sisters Win Suit. The two fa- 
mous Dolly sisters of the stage, Yansci 
and Rosita, Americans, won their law- 
suit for $18,000 from the Moulin Rouge 
theater because the management fea- 
tured the French dancer Mistinguette 
after contracting to make them the 
head-liners. The two girls immediately 
announced that they would give the 
$18,000 to French charities. 


American Girl Weds Duke. Audrey 
Emery of Cincinnati was married at 
Biarritz to Grand Duke Dmitri Pavloch, 
__ Russian noble, and the title of Princess 

Dlinsky was conferred on the bride by 


Grand Duke Cyril who several years 
ago formally declared himself “emper- 
or of all the Russias.” The ceremony 
was performed by Archbishop Evlok- 
sky, head of the Orthodox church of 
Europe. 


Woman Saved from Guillotine. Be- 
cause no woman had been guillotined in 
France since 1885 President Doumergue 
intervened to save the life of Mme. 


-Lefebvre convicted of killing her 


daughter-in-law. Jealousy over her 
son’s affection caused the act. 


Jean Richepin, Poet, Dies. Jean 
Richepin, one of the best known poets 
of France, died at Paris in his 77th year. 
His work was well known in the United 
States where one of his musical come- 
dies, “Mademoiselle Napoleon,” ‘was 
played some 20 years ago. . 


GERMANY 


Law Against Obscene Books. A “clean 
book” bill was passed by the reichstag 
for the purpose of stopping the publica- 
tion of obscene literature. Large power 
is given to the government to condemn 


books and suppress them. The vote was 











King George wearing his order of the garter. 
The group picture was taken at Buckingham 
palace during the imperial conference. Pre- 
mier Baldwin is on the king’s right while 
Premier King of Canada stands on his left. 








250 to’ 158—the opponents being mostly 
socialists and communists who said the 
action marked a “black day for German 
culture.” : 


BULGARIA 


Wood-Chopper Finds Gold. Coming 
across a large stone Covered with Turk- 
ish lettering in the forest near the vil- 
lage of Schepschapare a poor wood- 
chopper turned it over and found a heap 
of old gold coins dating from the 13th 
and 14th centuries. Their value was 
estimated at about $500,000. 


SWITZERLAND 


German Arms Control Arranged. In 
the council of the league of nations an 
agreement was reached between Ger- 


‘the desires. of women.” 


“  * % DREEMBER-25, 1925: 
many and the allies whereby the league _ 
of nations will take-over the contro] of 


German armaments. The allied forces 
are to be removed on Jan. 31. The allies 
objected to the Germans. building forts 
at Koenigsberg and other places, also to 
the export of war materials, which sub. 
jects will be handJed through diplomatic 
channels. The allied countries are to 


keep at Berlin technical experts with . 


their embassies. 


ITALY 


Actresses ._Burned in Theater. The 
burning of the, Apollo theater at Rome 
caused by a short circuit resulted ip 
the death of four actresses. One was a 
German and the others were thought 
also to be foreigners. The audience had 
already started out and none were 
harmed, The fire caused a panic in 
the Eliseo theater next door where a 
thousand people rushed for the exits. 


Bachelors to be Taxed. By the decree 
of Mussolini’s cabinet, at the premier’s 
own suggestion, bachelors in Italy will 
henceforth pay a tax on a progressive 
scale from 25 to 65 years of age. Unmar- 
ried women are exempted because, 
as the premier said, “failure to contract 
matrimony often does not- depend on 
The income 
from the tax will be used toward the 
protection of maternity and infancy. 


. Premier Mussolini said that Italy must 


continue to be a prolific nation. 


NORWAY 


Dawes Gets Nobel Prize. “The Nobel 
peace prize for 1925 was awarded to 
Vice-President Dawes. and Foreign 
Minister Chamberlain of Great Britain. 
That of 1926 was divided between For- 
eign Ministers Briand of France and 
Stresemann of Germany. Dr. Nansen 
addressing the Nobel institute said that 
the first light shed on the darkness of 
post-war Europe was the adoption of 
the Dawes plan which permitted Ger- 
many to rehabilitate her finances and 
commence paying reparations. 


a TURKEY 

Belgians to Build Railroads. * A con- 
cession of 40,000,000 pounds was grant- 
ed to a Belgian company for building 
railroads in Anatolia, also one of 30,- 
600,000 pounds to a Swedish company. 
The companies are to build 930 miles of 
road in five years. Harbors at Samsoun 
and Mersina are included in the con- 
tracts. 


RUMANIA 

Princess Hleana fo Wed. It was at- 
nounced authoritatively at Bucharest 
that Princess Ileana would marry the 
crown prince of Italy, Humbert, within 
six months, if King Ferdinand lived. 
The princess, who traveled with her 
mother in America, is 17 years old 
while the prince is 22. .Bethrothal was 


arranged last September, it was said. 


Fire Destroys Royal Palace. While 
King Ferdinand was absent at a hos- 
pital undergoing an operation a fire de- 
stroyed the throne room, audience 
chambers and reception rooms of the 
royal palace at Bucharest, It was three 
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jours before the fire_was-bronghtunder 


control, 
tries 


crow 


Art objects and ancient tapes- 
were burned, -while the royal 
n was melted ‘by the heat. - The 


jewels in it were salvaged. Total loss 


Was 


about $200,000. 
JUGOSLAVIA 


Anger Over Italy’s Treaty. The treaty 
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sesieged Chinese Starve. 


‘Our 


hich Italy undertakes to. preserve 
ia’s territory intaet caused much 
rbance in Jugoslavia. Foreign 
ter Ninchitch resigned as a pro- 
nd the whole cabinet followed his 
The treaty ‘was pronounced “dis- 
to the Balkan countries, . It was 


gave Italy several naval bases 
It was feared in other 
“Little Entente,” 
ied by ‘Ninchitch, might take up 
is in the matter. 


rmer Premier Pachitch Dies. Nik- 
ichitch, “Serbian Bismarck,” died 
nly at Belgrade from a stroke of 
iexy brought on by high tension 
the Italian-Albanian situation. 
zh 80 years old he had just been 
d by King Alexander to form a 
abinet. It was Pachitch who re- 
i the Austrian ultimatum in 1914 
i precipitated the war. He was 
nent at the Versailles peace con- 


INDIA 


sylum for Mad Dogs. The city coun- 


f Ahmedabad, in the Bombay dis- 


|, passed-a law forbidding the kill- 
{ mad dogs, classing them with in- 


human beings. The act is in-line 
the Hindu policy-of not taking 
ife of any animal. The Jains so- 
raised $36,000 to build a dog luna- 


isylum. 


CHINA 


So. terrible 
ndition of famine prevailed in 
i, the besieged capital of Shensi 
ice, that human flesh was bought 
aten, The streets were reported 


trewn with dead. Several foreigners 
iding a few Americans in the city 


nough provisions to hold out, in 
they were not robbed. Nearly 100 
‘'s near Foochow were destroyed, 
ving raids by Gen. Chang-Yi, 
rn leader, and the. inhabitants 


lered homeless. 


JAPAN 


: American Double-Dealing. One 
e leading papers in Tokyo com- 


‘ing on the testimony taken in the 
'-Doheny oil ease said that while the 


ington conference on limitation of 
armaments was being held the 
to strengthen the U. S. navy by 
1g oil at Pearl Harbor, Hawaii, 
voing on. This was called “double- 
ig,” and the U. S. government was 
nged to make its position clear. 


MEXICO 


‘reat Religious Manifestation. Crowds 


iS never gathered before in Mex- 
‘hurches thronged.to the shrine of 
Lady of Guadalupe” on Mexico’s 


‘st day, on which is commemorated 
y < 








the a ‘of the Holy. Virgin to.a 
poor. ff at Guadalupe 400. years 
ago. Crowds-estimated from 100,000 to: 
200,000 so filled the church and square 
that they were not allowed to approach 














A mute but eloquent warning to speedsters. 


This wrecked auto placed on a concrete base 
by the Rotary club at Lima, Peru, is a remind- 
er to autoists on the road between Lima and 
Callao that “he who goes slowly goes far.” 











on their knees according to custom, and 
those in the church were urged to pray 
briefly and pass on to make room for 
others. There were no priests. 
PORTO RICO 

Lease Held Fraudulent. Chief Justice 
Del Toro handed down the decision 
that the 999-year lease of the San Geron- 
imo reservation made to Lieut. Commdr. 
Virgil Baker, U. S. N., was secured by 
misrepresentation and fraud and was 
accordingly invalid. “The extraordi- 
nary contfact of-a lease for almost 10 
centuries must be annulled,” he said. 
The judge held that Baker had deceived 
both Seeretary of the Navy Daniels and 
Col. Roosevelt; who signed the lease in 
1921. He declared the lease would act 
to despoil the United States of a valu- 
able piece of property. ~ 


r CUBA 


Seviet Ambassador Excluded. As the 
ship bearing Mme. Kollontai, soviet am- 


bassador to Mexico stopped at Havana. 


a guard was placed on it to prevent the 
diplomat from landing. The authorities 
feared a demonstration in her honor by 
the ‘radical elements. Mme. Kollontai 
gave an interview in which she said 
Russia was making great strides in- 
dustrially. 





NICARAGUA 


Town Asks for Marines. Officials of 
the town of ElGallo appealed for the 
aid of U. S. marines after depredations 
had been committed by rebel- forces. 
The town is on-the Rio Grande river 
where plantations of the Cuyamel fruit 
company are located. 


Gen. Chamorro Resigns. Gen. Cha- 
morro, long the bone of contention be- 
tween the Liberals and Conservatives, 
resigned the chief command of the 
Nicaraguan armies. He resigned the 
presidency in October, but leading lib- 
erals refused to recognize the Diaz gov- 
ernment because Chamorro remained 
its military head. His last move bright- 


if” 
ened the chances for peace. Mexico, in 
the meantime, has recognized Dr. Juan - 
Sacassa as “constitutional president.” 
Americans on the east coast complained 
that their business was interrupted and 
that taxes had been collected from them 


BOLIVIA 
To Tattoo Voters’ Hands. It was de- 
cided at La Paz to tattoo in a semi- 
permanent way the hand of each voter 
at the municipal elections to. prevent 
repeating. It has been a common prac- 
tice of voters of the city to cast more 
than one vote. 
ALASKA 
Dogs Pull Railroad Trains. There is 
a narrow-gage railroad running from 
Nome to Shelton, 85 miles in. length, 
where dog teams are used to pull the 
trains. The road was built in-the early 
mining days and was acquired by the 
territoryethree years ago. When two 
trains meet the passengers, who are 
also the créw, get out and lift the light- 
er one off and let the other pass. 


Save Airplane with Gold. An air- 
plane carrying three men and $90,000 
in gold dust was forced to land in the 
Kuskokwik river opposite the town of 
McGrath. Though the river was full 
of rushing ice floes citizens reached -the 
plane with a boat in time to save the 
men and gold. 


EGYPT 

“Osman the Ugly” Dies. Osman 
Digna, known as “Osman the Ugly,” ’ 
holy war leader against the English im 
the Sudan in 1882-3, died at Wadi-Haifa 
well over 90 years of age. He had been 
released from prison a few years ago 
after serving 22 years. He annihilated 
two Egyptian armies under English 
officers and fought a number-of battles 
with Kitchener before being beaten and 
captured. 





AFRICA 

Airplanes Cross Widest Part. Two 
French planes having skirted the Span- 
ish African coast to Dakar near Cape 
Verde started east straight across the 
widest part of the continent, proceeding 
along the main waterways. One plane 
was obliged to descend after making 
1200. miles but the other reached Quil- 
imane on the shore of the Indian ocean. 
The plane then proceeded to Madagas- 
car. It was said to be the longest flight 
made by a seaplane. 


“LOOK IT UP”—BUT WHERE? 

The Pathfinder receives thousands of let- 
ters from people who ask questions that 
could be answered im a moment if they 
would have a copy of the new Popular En- 
cyclopedia in their home. Bound in limp 
artificial leather (better than real) in two 
handsome volumes—3300 pages of solid 
meat-——an education in itself. Send only 
$4 and have.your Pathfinder subscription 
renewed a year (or send it to a friend) and 
receive the Popular Encyclopedia delivered 
free, without any additional payments. We 
are not in the book business; we do this 
te HELP YOU. - Have one of these ready 
reference works in your home . d we 
know you will BLESS THE PATHFINDER. 
— Pubtadse Pub. — Washington, 





































Things Screntific —f 


Science and Pseudo Science 


At the-present time, says Dr. Ales 
Hrdlicka, curator of physical anthro- 
pology at the Smithsonian Institution, 
there is an epidemic of “ancient man” 
discoveries in North America. Most of 
them, according to this authority, are 
based upon the most absurd grounds. 
For instance, take this report, received 
by the Smithsonian: A collection ex- 
pedition finds a drawing scrambled on 
a rock. The alleged scientists immedi- 
ately infer that the picture represents 
an ancient man slinging stones at adino- 
saur some 12 or 15 million years ago 
when the Rocky mountain region was 
a semi-tropical swamp. 

Dr. Hrdlicka says that investigation 
showed a crude drawing which by a 
stretch of the imagination might be 
taken for one species of dinosaur, or 
for a chicken, or anything at all. Some 
time ago the museum received a pseudo- 
ancient skull purporting to show that 
human beings lived on this continent 
many years before there were human 
beings in the world. Investigation 
proved that it was not a fossilized bone 
structure at all, but a plaster cast made 
by man in comparatively recent times. 

Sometimes the “discoverers” of these 
“finds” are fakers, pure and simple, who 
crave publicity; sometimes they are 
sincere persons who are unable to ex- 
amine the object critically and draw a 
proper: inference. The trouble with 
these affairs, says Dr. Hrdlicka, is that 
they tend to make the whole science of 
physical .anthropology ridiculous be- 
cause of the publicity they obtain. He 
announced that he would expose such 
pseudo anthropology at the next meet- 
ing of the American Academy for the 
Advancement of Science. According to 
his opinion, although every plausible 
lead should be followed, there is but 
a remote possibility that any very an- 
- cient relics of man will be found in the 
western hemisphere. 


Intermarriage of Races 

According to Dr. Pierre Berillon, 
prominent French experimental sur- 
geon, science has now progressed tc 
the point where it is possible to take 
blood tests and determine whether mar- 
riage between a man and a woman 
would be a “psychological error” or a 
blessing. He says the crossing of differ- 
ent races is a grave mistake. French 
women should not marry German, Rus- 
sian, Polish or Flemish men, according 
to his theory. Likewise French men 
shouldn’t marry Latin brides. Neither 
should French intermarry with the 
Americans and the English, because 
they are racially antagonistic. 

Ideal marriages result from marriages 
between persons representing races 
who are friendly. Not friendly politi- 
cally, but in the sense that they do not 
clash physically. It is just as dangerous, 
says Dr. Berillon, for two antagonistic 
white races to intermarry as it is for 
races of differént colors. People should 
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choose their mates, or have them chosen 
for them, with as great: scientific care 
as the blooded animals of the farmyard 
are mated. Complete/fusion of the 
atoms of the couple is necessary to real 
happiness in the matrimonial state. Sci- 
ence, by studying blood. reaction, can 
tell whether such fusion is possible. At 
least Dr. Berillon thinks so. 

- “From my studies,” he says, “I have 
come to the conclusion that in our Eu- 
ropean system of life, the crossing of 
antagonistic races, even though of the 
same color of skin, gives a product of 
evident inferiority, from the point of 
view of health, reaction to diseases and 
morals. The half-breeds, the issue of 
these different races, are recognizable 
by their physical defects and inferiori- 








Among the interesting creatures of the deep 
is the nest fish, also known as the “chameleon 
of the deep” because it can change its color 
to protect itself from enemies. This fish lays 
its eggs in a bird-like nest of seaweed and 
driftwood which it builds around the stalk 
of an undersea plant. Although the fish does 
not go into the nest after the eggs are laid, 
it hovers around in the vicinity to guard it. 








ties. When you meet a dwarf, a giant or 
an extremely fat person, you can be 
sure that you are in the presence of a 
half-breed of the white race.” 

Many of the children who are the off- 
spring of Russian fathers and Irish 
mothers, according to the French sur- 
geon, are physically deformed. On this 
theory =he also explains much of the 
crime now so prevalent in the United 
States. Intermarriage between people 
of the Nordic and Latin races, he de- 
clares, is responsible. “On the_ other 
hand, intermarriage of Nordic races 
produces splendid specimens of man- 
hood and this is best seen in America.” 


Polar Expedition Planned 


At a recent meeting of the Interna- 
tional Society for the Exploration of the 
Arctic Regions held_at Berlin, Dr. Erid- 
tjof Nansen, president of the society, 
announced that .another aerial expedi- 
tion to the north pole is being planned. 
The flight will be made from Nome, 
Alaska, to the Murmansk coast of north- 
ern Russia, or in the opposite direction. 
It is estimated that the expedition, in- 


cluding the fitting out of a dirigible, will 
cost half a million dollars. Leaders in - 


the movement believe that some firm 


- 
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les will be willing io 
p for the trip. Already 


building 
loan ‘an ai 


‘the Zeppelin firm has offered the so¢i. 
' ety the use of a Zeppelin free of charge © 


for two such expeditions. 

According to Dr. Nansen the time for 
real scientific exploration in the are. 
tic has come. . The flights of Byrd and 
Amundsen, although they were greaj 
pioneer deeds, were only preliminary 
to detailed scientific investigation. Aj 
present there are 16 observation points 
in the arctic regions. The society 
favors adding 13 more—nine on polar 
land and four on floating ice about the 
north pole. Observers then would have 
the great advantage of radio communi. 
cation with the outside world from 
these points. Dr. Nansen in his an. 
nouncement touched upon the subject of 
landing from a dirigible-in the arctic, 
He admits that the problem of landing 
a dirigible on firm ground with. 
out outside help has not been solved; 
but he believes that it would be 
possible to drop a boat with a crew into 
water from an airship. It is suggested 
that an extra airship go along to sup- 
plement the principle expedition in case 
of disaster. 


‘Field Work of Coast Survey 


In land-surveying operations the out- 
door field work of the coast and geodet- 
ic survey, which is a bureau in the com- 
merce department, almost rivals in ac- 
curacy the best measurements made un- 
der ideal.conditions in the laboratory, 
An accuracy almost uncanny is shown 
in the recently completed survey of a 
line of levels across South Dakota. The 
line extends from Sioux Falls west- 
ward to Edgemont in the same state 
and forms a loop with another line 
about 75 miles south, running from 
Edgemont back to SiouxFalls. The 
circuit is 1035 miles long and. the clos- 
ing error of the circuit, or the differ- 
ence between the elvation of the bench 
mark from which work was started and 
the elevation of the same bench mark 
computed through the leveling, was 
only about a thousandth of an inch to 
the mile. The coast and geodetic sur- 
vey’s average closing error of circuits 
of this kind is about six-thousandths of 
an inch to the mile. 


HOW FLYERS KEEP NERVE 


When student officers and pilots or even 
experienced aviators have a crash the am- 
bulances and field officials dash to the 
scene. If the pilot crawls out of the 
wreckage himself or is helped out and is 
able to navigate by himself, he is bundled 
into another plane and started in the aif 
again before he has time to blink. This 
is to prevent him from losing his nerve. 
According to air corps officials at McCook 
field it is the best way to “keep your nerve” 
and retain your morale. It is not cruelty, 
but kindness to the aviator, they say. Most 
of the pilots are young fellows in the game 
for the love of it. It is to save this love 
and enthusiasm that heroic measures are 
adopted. It takes them away from the 
wreck and places them in a position where 
they have no time to think about what has 
happened. They are too busy piloting the 
new ship. It also restores their shattered 
self-confidence by implying theif superiors 
faith in themi. Experience has proved that 
the Jonger a pilot stays on the ground after 
a crash the Jess likely he is to fly again. 
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) Whats Wrone 5 i Here 9 


4 tributes to this department sre made by our 
goad sides helping artists and cartoonists to be more 
eat n “their drawings, our readers will find constant 
prot and pleasure in looking for these errors the 
We I » that credit cannot be given to all who send in 
thes tures but our list of contributors is so large that 
apa es not permit. 


“He stepped on his starter without re- 
sponse; them he tried the hand crank 
—still no result. The-answer? A frozen 
battery.” Thus reads an oil company’s 


ad in a motor magazine. Strange; 





though, that the headlights on the man’s 
car are on bright. A tricky battery, we 
call it. Maybe it wasn’t the battery 
after all. 

\nother bad reflection on some artist. 
The picture appeared in a Florida pa- 
per. Maybe the woman’s reflection in 





the mirror got turned a quarter way 
around by a hurricane or something. 

A very pretty calendar contained this 
picture of a horse with its halter buckle 
on the right side of the head. Halter 














buckles are always on the left side, 

Nevertheless it is a pretty picture, 
ther remarkable piece of ax work, 

Both trees and stumps look. as if they 





had been sawed, but no, gentle reader, 
you are wrong, the man here did it with 
his little ax. A country magazine 
thor ught it good enough to use on. its 
Tont cover, 


An advertisement-of liffseed meal in-a 


farn magazine attempted to show how: 


t 














easily feeding profits could be raised. 
Qn the contrary it appears there would 
be some difficulty in raising them. Note 
the left hand chain; it should be sus- 
pended from the middle of the top pul- 


x > 
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ley instead of going over the pulley. So 
much for the first picture. The second 
picture which appeared in a Seattle pa-~ 
per shows another bad hook-up. The 
house could not be pulled forward with 
the device shown; the rope doesn’t run 
the right way. 

Oh, say; can you see anything wrong 
with this picture of Old Glory as the 
flag appeared on the cover of a writing 
tablet? If you count correctly, you will 





find that there are only 46 stars while 
there should be 48 if no state is to be 
slighted. A Kentucky reader sent this 
one in. ~ 


INK FISH USES SMOKE SCREEN 


One of the strangest of the many den- 
izens of the deep (to put it a little poeti- 
cally) is the ink fish, also known as the 
cuttlefish, sepia or squid. 

There are varieties of them, small and 
large, and they are related to the oe- 
topus, as their tentacles indicate. These 
are usually 10 in number, a specially 
long pair being used; something like a 
lasso-to catch the crustacea on which 
it feeds. It swims forward very slowly 
and usually sticks around the bottom 
of the sea, coming in near the shore 
for spawning. 

But the strangest and most character- 
istic thing about this very same crea- 
ture is the ink sac it carries for protec- 
tive purposes. The cuttlefish is the orig- 
inal smoke-screen artist. Qn the ap- 
proach of an enemy, such as the sperm 
whale which feed on them, this fellow 
shoots backwards with great rapidity, 
emitting at the same time a veritable 
clond of inky blackness which spreads 
in the water and effectively hides him. 
Fhe cloud occupies several cubic yards 
of-sea water, The contents ofthe ink 
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sac have leng been used as a pigment. 





It must be taken out and handled quick- 
dy. to prevent putrefaction: 

The ink fish is also usefiil in another 
way. It has a peculiar-internal calca-. 
reous shell which is commonly known 
as cuttle bone. It is extensively used in 
the manufacture of polishing powders, 
including tooth pastes, and is put in 
bird cages to furnish the birds lime and: 
salts. These bones, for some reason not’ 
thoroughly understood, are washed, 
ashore in great numbers and are picked 
out of the seaweed. 

The ruses, camouflages and. methods 
of protection are many, varied and in- 





The 
lower part of the illustration shows this fish 
on the sea bottom quietly admiring his own 


The ink PPS a in action. 


beauty. The second shows the trail he 
quickly makes in motion away from danger. 
He hides behind his own cloud. 


genius with which nature equips the 
smaller and weaker part of the sea’s 
citizenry. The golden dolphin and 
others change hues, eluding the pursuer 
by changing their own appearance and 
suddenly ceasing to be what they were 
a moment ago. The bonito has no tricks, 
but one flip of its tail is said to be suf- 
ficient to send his torpedo-shaped body 
160 feet through the water. He has the 
reputation of being the speediest sprint- 
er in the ocean, 

The fierce hunters of the salt sea, too, 
are often fearfully and’ wonderfully 
equipped. They do not always depend 
on mere speed and strength. Some car- 
ry electric charges with which to strike 
their prey. The Portuguese man-of-war 
fish carries bombs. His tentacles are 
bespecked with little protuberances 
which explode when they land on a 
victim and fire minute poisoned har- 
poons into its body. 

Truly life beneath the waves—where 
it most abounds—is anything but quiet 
and serene. 


“LAST CHANCE” HOLIDAY TIME OFFER 


There are a number of people for whom 
you have not provided presents for the 
Christmas and New Year’s season. Send us 
at once the names and addresses of these 
good people and we will send them the 
Pathfinder for a whele year. We will also 
send each one of them, with your compli- 
ments, a most artistic little flower-garden 
picture, in-the original oil colors. These 
pictures were selected by the Pathfinder 
travel editor in Europe and they are unique. 
Each one has a little monthly calendar for 
e+ Re. attached. When the calendar is taken 
off the picture can be framed; it makes an 
exquisite art gem that anyone may be proud 
of. Just include wi your letter $1.50. if 
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of Congress ~ —~ 








They are with us again. The talk- 
ing machine has been wound up and 
started. Congress is being itself. On 
the first day thousands of bills were 
introduced in the house to grant in- 
creases of pension, and on the second— 
at the very first opportunity—Senator 
Bruce of Md.made a long speech against 
prohibition. Congress just met in time, 
or he would probably have exploded. 


On the first day the senate did noth- 
ing but swear in its new members— 
Robinson of Ind.; Stewart of Iowa; 
Hawes of Mo.; Gould of Me. and Walsh 
of Mass. They then adjourned out of 
respect to the late Senators Cummins of 
Iowa and Fernald of Me. The house, 
too, adjourned for the same reason after 
swearing its four new members. The 
next day the house after paying tribute 
to “Uncle Joe” Cannon, former speak- 
er, adjourned out of respect to his mem- 
ory, in spite of the fact that he was 
not a member at the time of his death, 
On the day following the senate ad- 
journed on account of the death of 
Senator McKinley of Il. 


There were many things before the 
senate as it started in on its short ses- 
sion, but the matter uppermost-in the 
minds of most was the pending contests 
over the election of certain members. 
Senator Walsh of Mont. fired the first 
gun at the very first opportunity. As 
the five newly elected senators stood 
before the vice-president to take the 
oath of office Senator Walsh rose in his 
seat and said there were charges against 
one of them—Senator Gould of Me.— 
and he had the charges read while Mr. 
Gould and the others stood waiting. The 
charges related to the alleged bribing 
of a Canadian official in. connection 
with a railroad in Maine. Under the 
rules the oath was then administered 
and the matter came up next day when 


by a vote of 70 to seven it was turned, 


over to the committee on privileges and 
elections for investigation and report 
back to the senate. 


In spite of the denial of Senator Walsh 
this action was generally considered 
the opening skirmish of the battle to 
be waged on Vare of Pa. and Smith of 
Ill. The next gun was fired by Senator 
Dill of Washington by offering resolu- 
tions demanding that the credentials 
of those two senators-elect be refused 
during the present congress. This move 
threw the question into the present con- 
gress for discussion, instead of letting 
it be postponed for a year. Its adop- 
tion would prevent the two men from 
obtaining office space and funds for 
clerk hire after March 4 next. Mr. Dill 
supporting his resolution declared that 
more money was spent in securing the 
nominations than is ordinarily spent 
by the whole country to elect a pres- 
ident. 


There was a sort of back-fire when a 
letter was received from John R. Neal 
of Tenn., a lawyer in the Scopes trial 
and recently a candidate for governor, 
stating that the nomination of Senator 
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Tyson of that state in 1924 cost $1,800,- 
000—“comparatively a greater amount 
than was used for either Smith or Vare.” 
He asked for an investigation, declaring 
that the revelations would “startle the 
nation.” Senator Tyson made a general 
denial and welcomed an investigation, 
as did Senator Gould and Mr. Vare in 
their cases. 

A rather closely related subject, and 
one of great party importance, was the 
effort of the Republicans to make up to 
the insurgents of their ranks and rein- 
state them as regulars. It would in- 
crease their small majority. The move- 
ment struck a snag in the house when 
an effort was made to place John M. 
Nelson of Wis., manager for La Follette 
in his race for the presidency, at the 
head of the committee on invalid pen- 
sions, a position made vacant by the 
death of Charles E. Fuller of Ill. Nel- 
son had served long enough to be en- 
titled to the place, but had been “dis- 
ciplined” in 1925 by being dropped to 
the foot of the list. The.move to give 
him the chairmanship was stopped by 





Senator David W. Stewart of lowa who 
succeeds the late Senator Cummins. 


the committee on committees whose 
members wanted to know a little more 
about how he stood. The senate humor- 
ist, Pat Harrison of Miss., poked fun at 
the Republicans for their “solicitude” 
toward Frazier of N. Dak, and Shipstead 
of Minn. “Why,” he asked, “are the 
White House iron gates, once barred to 
them, now thrown open and the griddle 
kept hot to serve them breakfast cakes?” 

The first thing in the way of impor- 
tant action that transpired in the house 
was the passage of the bill, 295 to 39, 
to increase the salaries of federal 
judges. The senate had passed the 
measure last session. Under the bill 
the chief justice of the U. S. supreme 
court will receive $20,500, while asso- 
ciate justices will have $20,000 each per 
year. Circuit judges will get $12,000 a 
year while district judges will be paid 
$10,000. Some members demanded ac- 
tion on farm relief first, and Mr. Rainey 
of Il. wanted to reduce Chief. Justice 
Taft’s salary to $15,000-on.the ground 
that he was receiving an annuity of » 


~ compliments as long as they could get 
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$10,000 a year from the Carnegie foun. 
dation—“a subsidy of the steel trust” 
He was informed that the annuity haq 
nothing to do with the position since 
Mr. Taft was receiving it before he be. 
came chief justice. 


Mr. Gallivan of Mass., word artist ang 
all “wet,” was the first to bombard the 
‘water wagon in the house, and having 
a little ammunition to spare he took 
a few shots at the government of Mexico - 
at the same time. He described the 
Antisaloon league as “a pious panhap. 
dier and a persistent plunderer, aided 
and abetted by as thirsty a gang of con. 
gressional lobbyists as ever busted a 
brewery or sacked a distillery.” De. 
claring that we had already sacrificed 
nearly a billion dollars he demanded a 
stop to the turning over of money to 
“Wheeler and his plunderbunds.” He 
thinks it will be meeded in Mexico 
where “Calles by his bogus constitution 
and assaults on religion, business and 
finance threatens the civilization of 
North America.” He accused the “pro- 
hibition elements” of helping along the 
activities of Calles. Mr. Blanton of 
Tex. defended Wheeler. While Mr. Luce 
of Mass. rose to say that his election 
was evidence that Massachusetts had 
not bowed to the wets. 


In spite of the fight of the wets the 
treasury department appropriation, in- 
cluding nearly $50,000,000 for prohibi- 
tion enforcement, went through intact. 
Chairman Madden of the appropriations 
committee led the fight for it by stating 
that he had voted againsi| both the pro- 
hibition amendment and \the Volstead 
act, but as long as they were on the 
statute books he would vote for money 
to enforce them. He told Mr. Gallivan 
that his speech was “unworthy of him.” 
Many took part in the prohibition fight 
that raged a whole day in the house, 
Hill of Md. and Upshaw of Ga., both de- 
feated candidates, locked horns again in 
the old way, exchanging left-handed 

























































the floor. The appropriation bill pro- 
vided $137,371,000 for the treasury de- 
partment and $753,500,000 for the post- 
office department. The house then took 
up the measure providing $259,400,000 
for the interior department, of which 
nearly $223,000,000 is for the payment 
of Civil and Spanish war pensions. 


Mr. Byrns of Tenn., ranking Demo 
crat on the appropriations committee, 
took up the job of berating the admin- 
istration for extravagance—the oppo- 
site of the professed economy. He 
charged President Coolidge with using 
more money in White House expenses 
than any other president. He also 
questioned the move of having a private 
detective accompany the president’s 
son at college. Republicans, he assert- 
ed, “are playing politics on tax reduc- 
tion.” He charged that they were post- 
poning it until 1928, to make the cut 
on the eve of the president’s élection. 
Mr. Byrns argued for the tax reduction 
plan agreed on by Mr. Garner of Tex. 
and Senator Simmons of N. C., which 
calls for a present cut of $325,000, 000. 
This measure, which was introduced in 
the house by Mr, Garner, alls for 4 
reduction of: corporation taxes from 
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12% to 11 per cent, and the elimination 


of automobile, amusement, club dues: 


and produce taxes. 


Senator Smoot of Utah sprang a sur- 


prise Christmas gift on the nation and 
capital by announcing that private do- 
nations of $10,060,000 were ready to 
build aw art gallery at Washington as 
soon as the government acquired a site 
for it south of. Pennsylvania avenue. He 
introduced. a bill for that purpose. The 
senator said. he shad: assurances that 
when the building is erected three of 
the createst art collections in the coun- 
try would come to the city. It was 
made known that. another $10,000,000 
would be needed for the maintenance 


he building and care for its contents, ~ 


but the plan for getting this amount was 
not lisclosed. 

Senator Borah of Ida., the well known 
advocate of peace, introduced a resolu- 
t leclaring it to be the view of the 
senate that war should be outlawed un- 
der the law of nations, and proposing 
to set up an international tribunal pat- 
terned after the supreme court. Sena- 
tor Borah also urged favorable action 

he Geneva treaty to ban poison gas 
in warfare, stating that the war depart- 
ment and the state department favored 
the treaty. Senator Wadsworth of_N. 
\ estioned that attitude of the war 
tment, while Senator Tyson of 
_ a West Pointer and a general in 
{ Vorld war, declared that gas war- 
f as “the most humane and effec- 
tive of all” He too insisted that the 
\ lepartment favored the use of gas. 
S 1 Borah exhibited a letter from 
( Pershing condemning the use of 
| h gas. 

Senator du Pont of Del. Wants the 
United States. to build a super-highway 
fr the Atlantic to the Pacific. His 
b ills for a federal corporation to 
‘e a right-of-way 500 feet wide 


\ i\uthority to lease unused portions 
t v for the cost of up-keep. There 
v | be one road for fast passenger 


traflic and another: for heavy freight. 


The road would avoid all towns of 2500 


or more population, The senator him- 
. ‘onstructed a highway the entire 
length of Delaware at a cost of $4,000,- 
(00 and presented it to the state. 


lemand for a revision of postal 
rates was made on congress by the 
chamber of commerce of the United 
States after a committee of the chamber 
nade a study of the subject and 
n up a report on it. It was stated 
the rates had been increased to 
offset the salary increases to postal em- 
ployees amounting to $68,000,000, but 
that the new rates instead of bringing 
in more revenue had brought in less. 
They have also, it was asserted, proved 
subversive to the public interest. A 20 
per cent loss was reported on third- 
¢ mail, and it was said that the two- 
Cent service charge on fourth-class mat- 
ter had retarded.its growth. Many of 
the large newspapers and magazines, it 
Was added, were diverting part of their 
business to other types of distribution. 


least one friend of the farmers’ 


Would go great lengths to get relief for 
t Mr. Black of N. Y. offered a bill 
{0 create an alcoholic liquor board in 
the department of agriculture to license 


farm organizations to. sell. beer and 


wine “not. intoxicating. in fact,” the 


revenues to be applied to farm relief.. 


Senator Sheppard of Tex. and Mr. Up- 
shaw of Ga. seem to be competitors in 
the matter of striking and picturesque 
figures of speech. Answering Senator 
Bruce Sheppard brought out this spark- 
ler: “The wets have about as much 
chance of repealing the prohibition law 
as a humming bird has of flying to the 
planet Mars with the Washington mon- 
ument tied to its tail” Answering Mr. 
Gallivan Upshaw displayed this gem: 
“There is no more connection between 
Mexico’s internal. affairs. and the en- 
foreement of prohibition in the-United 
States than there is between the 17th 
cousin of Semaramis and the man in the 
moon.” 

Senator Jones of Wash. offered a bill 
providing for the forfeiture of vessels, 
vehicles or other conveyances used in 
violating the immigration laws. 

Senator King of Utah was the first to 
]ropose a new constitutional amend- 
ment. He wants it to give congress the 
power to provide for the removal of 
federal officers other than federal judges 
and heads of departments. 

Senator Harris of Ga. asked congress 
to direct the commerce department to 
investigate and report on development 
of new uses for cotton-and its products. 

The first word in the present session 
about Muscle Shoals was from Senator 
Ernst of Ky. who introduced a bill con- 
taining a proposal submitted by a group 
of financiers headed by C, Bascom 
Slemp, former White House secretary. 

The question what to do with the 
surplus estimated at from $350,000,000 
to $400,000,000 was.settled by the house 
Republicans as far.as it lay within their 
power. 

In conference itiey decided that it 
should be. applied to reduction of the 
public debt, and they not only turned 
down the Democratic move for further 
tax reduction. but also the preésident’s 
plan of a rebate in the shape of tax 
credits. By a strictly party vote they 
adopted a motion by Mr. Hawley of Ore. 
to table all revenue proposals. The ways 
and means committee turned down, by 
a strictly party vote, the proposal of 
Mr. Garner of Tex. to hold hearings on 
his tax credit plan, but added that “of 
necessity the benefit of this reduction 
would be limited to income tax payers.” 

The issuance of a medal commemorat- 
ing the feat of Matt Henson, Negro, in 
accompanying Admiral Peary to the 
north pole would be directed by a bill 
introduced by Mr. Celler of N. Y. 

Ways and means committee of the 
house agreed to an alien property -bill 
by which 80 per cent of German prop- 
erty would be returned while 80 per 
cent of American claims against Ger- 
many would be paid. 

Senate passed a bill to relieve retired 
army and navy officers from legal re- 
strictions against hoding two offices. 

Prominent scientists; including engi- 
néers, architects and chemists, appeared 
before senate commerce committee to 
urge adoption of the metric system of 
weights and measures. 

The senate mea: ee on cominittees 


s 

restored Senator Frazier of N. Dak., in- 
surgent Republican, to seniority rights 
and made him chairman of the Indian 
affairs committee. Senator Norris of 
Nebr. became chairman of the judiciary; 
and McNary of Ore. chairman of the 
agriculture committee. 

Full authority would be given to the 
seeretary of commerce to regulate 
broadcasting stations under a resolu- 
tion of Senator Copeland of N. Y. 

The house voted 286 to 22 to drop im- 
peachment proceedings against Judge 
George W. English following his resig- 
nation from office. A small group ep- 
posed the move, arguing that the trial 
and punishment would be “a ‘deterrent 
to others.” 

President Coolidge signed two bills 
looking toward the purification of poli- 
tics. One requires all federal appointees 
to file affidavits that they made no prom- 
ises of service or pay to obtain office; 
the other makes it unlawful to pay any 
person or organization for suppoft in 
obtaining office. 





WIVES AND SALARY 


The legal department of Minnesota, for- 
mally questioned by a citizen, renders an 
opinion that there is no law by which a 
wife can compel her husband to pay her a 
regular salary. The inquiring citizen, her- 
self a wife, thought it hardly fair that a 
hired domestic should get $60 a month 
salary with board and“toom free, while 
she herself can’t get one cent out of her 
husband for her own needs. Family finan- 
cial arrangements are-a branch of domestic 
business in which Minnesota prudently. re- 
frains from interfering. The citizen with 
a curmudgeon husband is left with no re- 
source except the powers of argumentation 
with which nature has provided her. ThiS 
certainly seems too bad if there are any 
resources of the law which could be ap- 
plied to such a case. However, there are 
perhaps even in Minnesota some instances 
where the situation is reversed and the de- 
cile husband is required t6 turn in his un- 
touched pay envelope and receive his owa 
allowance for carfare and lunches. A Sal- 
aries for Wives movement might be met 
by. a counter demarid for More Loose 
Change for Hushands- Then indeed the 
Domestic Financés Court would be clogged 
with perplexing cases. As things go now, 
with no law regulating salaries for wives 
or salaries for husbands, most families 
manage to get along pretty well, even when 
there. looms up the colossal question of 
Pocket Money fer Childten. 





HAVE YOU SHAKESPEARE? 


Question No, 32 in a nation-wide ques- 
tionnaire now being conducted asks: “Have 
you a copy of Shakespeare in the house? 
If not, why?” The returns show that nine 
people out of 10 do not possess the works 
of the greatest writer who ever lived. The 
reason oftenest given is that such books 
are “too costly.” The Pathfinder is deter- 
mined that it never shall be said that nine 
out of 10 of its readers have no copy of 
Shakespeare. So we have arranged to avoid 
the main reason for people not haying it— 
namely, the cost. Send us just $2.40 and we 
will renew the Pathfinder subscription (or 
send the paper a year to some frientl) and 
deliver you a set of the great Shakespeare’s 
works without any further cost whatsoever: 
This is a beautifully printed volume of 
1t00 pages, bound in limp artificial leather 
(which is better than the real leather). 
Here is good reading for a lifetime—“an 
empire for a song.” Pathfinder Pub. Co, 
Washington, D. C. 
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Merry Christmas! 


gq , 

Some of the highest-flying birds are 

.quickly changed into lame ducks by a 
simple election. 


Some furniture has been made so 
poorly that it had to become antique 
before it was of any value. 


Just the same you have got to admire 
the nerve of those Italians in Italy who 
proclaim themselves anti-fascist. 


Abd-El-Krim complains of the mos- 
quitoes on Reunion island. The doughty 
warrior must be getting thin-skinned 
in “these piping days of peace.” 


q 
To avoid disease use less heat, a doc- 
tor says. Some husbands seem to be 
looking after their wives’ health unusu- 
ally well. 
q 


The mails must be ifffproving. Out of 
21,247 pieces of mail the present writer 
received last week, only 21,245 of them 
were advertising circulars. . 


The leader of one of the military fac- 


tions in China has his capital at Hang- . 


chow. He will probably have trouble 
recruiting soldiers at a place with a 
name like that. , 
g 

The president’s message was a report 
on “the state of the Union.” There are 
probably some citizens none too modest 
to have the idea that it was their state 
which was meant. 


: q 
Only two obstacles stand in the way 
of accepting Secretary Kellogg’s propos- 
al that Peru and Chile settle the Tacna- 
Arica problem by giving the disputed 
provinces to Bolivia. They are—Peru 
and Chile! 
q 


When those famous movie families 
break up and begin divorce proceedings 
there is much speculation as to which 
side is in fhe wrong. But when the evi- 
dence begins to come in the matter is 
made clear. They are all wrong. 


q 
A million people in Germany have pe- 
titioned for an international judicial 
tribunal to determine Who started the 
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war. It would be of no use. We have 
not yet been able to settle the old dis- 
pute as to who won the war; nor the 
ever-present question as to who is to 
pay for it. 


¢ 
The island of Little Diomede in the 
Bering sea is cut in two by the inter- 
national date line. The Eskimo inhabit- 
ants have made no protest, however. 
They don’t know about it. 


To understand some of the things be- 
ing said now by sOme prominent peo- 
ple it should be realized that politicians 
generally believe -hopeful aspirants 
help their cause by announcing that 
they are not candidates for the presi- 
dency. 


A part of the work of Gen. Andrews 
in charge of prohibition enforcement 
is the prohibition of some of the meth- 
ods of his prohibition workers. 


A MODERN MARTYR 


Anna Deckhan, a young Turkestan 
woman, played the role of martyr for 
her people, or rather, for the women of 
her country, just as completely and 
nobly as did Arnold von Winkelried, 
the- ancient Swiss patriot, when he 


a 
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According to the Filipino Viewpoint 








opened a passage through the serried 
rows of Austrian spears by grasping as 
many as he could reach and directing 
them against his own breast. 

Anna waged a bold and lone war 
against the exploitation of women in 
her’ country, against polygamy and 
against the sale of infant girls in mar- 
riage. She received dark warnings to 
stop her crusade, but she would not 
stop. She addressed public meetings, 
formed organizations and carried on an 
active propaganda for her cause. The 
threats came from relatives, for that 
primitive people still preserve the fam- 
ily tradition of authority and govern- 
ment. They felt that the family was 
responsible, was being disgraced, and 
that it was their duty to act. 

Their warnings being of no avail the 
relatives descended on her in a body and 
deliberately stabbed her to death. It 
was a very formal, ceremonious mur- 
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der. The 52 dagger th-usts in the young 
woman’s body each represented the 
avenging act of a male relative. They | 
were self-appointed executioners who, 
under tribal law, were taking the prop. 
er step to wipe out the stain on the 
family. When the deed was done they 
no doubt felt a swell of virtuous pride 
over having honestly and unselfishly 
performed their clear duty. 

For with them women meant little 
more than the animals they bought and 
sold, only they must be more subdued 
and resigned than the animals. It was 
not only the duty but the religion of 
women to keep quiet and obey. Turkes- 
tan women had always done so, there- 
fore it was incumbent on them to con- 
tinue to do so—and it was the duty of 
the men to see that they did. 


But the administration at Poltoratsk 
did not look at it that way. They in- 
terpreted the “noble” deed of those 
tribesmen as plain murder, and after 
trial they put five of those noble tribes- 
men to death. It was recorded that the 
men went to their death unrepentant, 
insisting that Anna had dishonored the 
proud family name, and had also dis- 
honored God and their country by re- 
nouncing their religion and parental 
teachings. 

But during the trial it was revealed 
that it was. the practice among the - 
tribesmen of selling girls into marriage 
without their consent, young girls often 
becoming the third or fourth wife of 
some old man whom they had never 
even seen. And then there were a lot 
of professional marriage brokers who 
arranged the sales and purchases, and 
who thrived on the business. They prob- 
ably had encouraged Anna’s family to 
do their “duty.” 

The result was that the government 
issued a decree abolishing polygamy 
and the sale of girls into marriage—the 
very things Anna was fighting for. The 
marriageable age of girls was fixed at 
16 and that of boys at 18. Henceforth 
there will be no more selling of brides, 
and no longer will old men with money 
have the advantage over young mep 
with health and vigor in securing young 
brides. 

Anna Deckhan accomplished her pur- 
pose, but only through her death. It 
is strange that a striking sacrifice is 
often necessary to awaken the con- 
sciences of men and bring about acts of 
justice and reforms which common ~ 
sense and plain reason have cried for 
in vain. In ancient days it was common 
to sacrifice a victim on the foundation 
stone of a great new building. Anna 
Deckhan was so sacrificed in the build- 
ing of freedom for women in Turkestan, 
and the time will come when the peo- 
ple of that country will devoutly lay 
wreaths at the foot of her monument. 

¢ 

The great white’ owls of the po:cr 
regions are flying south. Probab’, f-lt 
it to be their social duty to return the 
calls they received last summer, 

g 

Senator Dill of Washington wants 4 
law to prevent giving offices to “lame 
ducks.” It just happens that the senator 
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is a Democrat while the man who has 
the giving of the offices is a Republican. 
Of course, that may not have anything 
to do with it, but one wonders if the 
senator would have thought of it if the 
president had been a Democrat. 


q 
THE MUSIC BOX 


There comes always a feeling of gen- 
tle sadness when we look on a relic of 
the past, something outgrown, outworn 
and abandoned on the unsteady march 
of progress. Particularly so if that ob- 
ject once gave pleasure, cheered hearts 
and soothed minds and feelings of men 
before it was left behind “by Hfe’s un- 
resting sea.” 

Such is the case with the dear old 
music box. Its sweet tinkling and rath- 
er plaintive melody endeared itself to 
our homes and firesides long before the 
phonograph had ever been dreamed. It 
held the fort for “canned music” a hun- 
dred years all by itself, furnishing 
pleasure to millions who could not play 
their own music. It was a marvelous 
toy produced by those supreme mecha- 
nicians, the Swiss watch-makers. But 
it was more than a toy; it made sweet 
music, of a kind still preferred by some 
discriminating old fellows to that which 
comes over the radio. The box was a 
pretty thing, too, and it gladdened many 
a heart and brightened many an eye in 
the merry gift-giving Christmas season. 

But the music box belongs to an age 
that is gone. The factories at St. Croix 
in far-away Switzerland no longer make 
them—but they make the,machinery 
for a well kno phonograph. There 
is no longer a store for them in New 
York where the factories opened their 
first branch on this side of the ocean. 
There is just one repair shop leftthere— 
where there used to be 20 or more. One 
man, L. G. Jaccard, who as a boy was 
sent over to take charge of a repair 
department, is the sole survivor of the 
business in our metropolis. He is, still 
repairing them, but his work has long 
been diminishing little by little until 
now he also works on phonographs and 
watches. 

The music box has already attracted 
the searcher of antiques. One collector 
owns 12 and seeks more. Mr. Jaccard 
has repaired them for the Goulds, Van- 
derbilts, Fords and other wealthy 
families who are‘retaining a number 
through sentimentality. They are scat- 
tered throughout the land, but the great- 
er part are doubtless in attics and cel- 
lars where people relegate articles that 
are useless but which they hate to throw 
away. Those who had enough senti- 
ment to save their old music boxes may 
one day be glad of it. Antique col- 
lectors have lots of money but little 
practical sense. » 

Of course it is a little sad to abandon 
our playthings as we grow older and 
more sophisticated, but it is not a cause 
for regret. A man will feel the flicker 


of a wistful melancholy. upon seeing a 
pair of short pants he wore when a 
boy. It is that backward glance into 
the irrevocable past—and a poignant’ 
and helpless realization that it is irre- 
vocable, 
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Swarms of memories cling 








—Cartoon tn Wisconsin State Journal. 


President Coolidge is hoping that this will 
the winning slogan. 


ee 
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about the dear old outgrown objects 
which pull at our hearts as they give 
us bright glimpses of-a youth that we 
cannot return to. It is wise to console 
ourselves with the better things of the 
present. 

Many of the youth ‘of today have 
never seen,a music box. They have 
their phonographs, their player-pianos 
and their radios—music of louder sound 
and wider reach. We stay young as a 
nation while we grow old as individu- 
als. We are constantly creating and 
producing newer and better things, so 
that each generation has a richer heri- 
tage than the last. Looking at the pres- 
ent we have occasion to feel proud; 
looking toward the future we have a 
right to feel hopeful, but glancing back 
at the old music box in the attic we may 
be pardoned a reminiscent sigh. 


q 
“UNCLE JOE’S” SLIP 


During the early career of “Uncle 
Joe” Cannon at Washington he was per- 
suaded to invest $1000 in a scheme for 
the transmutation of metals. Nothing 
came of it, and the money was lost. Then 
came along a fellow by the name of 
Bell—Alexander Graham—and tried to 
get him to put a thdtisand or so into a 
scheme he had of sending the spoken 
word over wires to practically any dis- 
tance. “Uncle Joe” turned down the 
proposition, probably winking his eye 
and making some wise observation to 
the effect that only a sucker keeps on 
biting at the same sort of bait. Friends 
of his were less cautious and took some 
shares in Mr. Bell’s enterprise. They 
were soon millionaires. 

Such experiences come to many men. 
Who has not known a man who loved 
to tell—who couldn’t be prevented from 
telling—how he had a chance to make 
a million but let it slip? They never 
get over losing that chance. But that’s 
where they differ from “Uncle Joe.” 
After missing that occasion he went 
ahead, took other chances, and soon 
had his million after all. 








gq 
A Wisconsin girl announced her mar- 
riage to a young man but the young 
man denied that he had married her. 
This made her so mad she sued him 
for divorce—and probably would have 
won it if the judge had-not agreed with 








the gentleman in the case. So she is 
~ free from him but not divorced ‘from 
~ him and she is not satisfied. as 


4 : 

The English strikers did not come out 
of their long ordeal of no work and no 
pay without some benefit: It was found 
that their short rations had been good. 
for them. By eating much less.they be- — 
came far more healthy and the eee 
rate dropped to a remarkably low level. © 
“Sweet are the uses of adversity.” 

q ay 

Before Mr. Dawes gets the senate re- 
formed a lot of the members will have 
left, new ones come in and the work 
will all need to be done over again. 


- An American girl from Cincinnati 
marrying into the Russian nobility over 
in France received the title of Princess 
Illinsky. They evidently thought Cin- 
cinnati was in Illinois. s 


g 
LITERARY INDIGESTION 


The highbrow publishers are certain- 
ly doing wonders in the way of catering 
to the appetites of the reading public. 
We have just received in the-mai 
offer of a set of Dickens’s works for 
only $55 “and a genuine English plum 
pudding absolutely free” with it. 

Here is an innovation, surely. The 
day may come when publishers will 
give away all sorts of “eats” in order 
to unload their books. What boundless 
opportunities there are in this line. 
Think what splendid offers could be 
made, as for example these: 

“Poems of Spring and Passion,” $2.75, 
with a quarter-peck of onions free, 
“History Out-lied,” padded leather edi- 
tion, $24, and a kit of mackerel on the 
side. “Essays of O. Shaw” in limp bind- 
ing, $12, and two pounds of “hot dogs” 
included. “Complete works of Scott,” 
in 22 volumes, $44, with a bottle of the 
emulsion to every purchaser. “A dozen 
eggs with every copy of Bacon’s es- 
says.” “How to Repair and Pay for a 
Ford,” 50 cents, including a bunch of 
beets. “Daniel Webster’s Abridged Dic- 
tionary,” $14, with a gallon of cider as a 
premium. “Wise Cracks by Roger 
Wills,” $1.50, and enough chewing-gum 
to last a week thrown in. “How I Did 
the United States,” by Queen Marie, 
gilt-edged edition $10, and a mess of 
spinach. “Resurrected Old Stories of O. 
Henry,” in 60 volumes, $30, with a bag 
of peanuts free as an inducement. 

Yes,/we can see great possibilities 
in the new system of disseminating 
good reading. Agriculture and com- 
merce will henceforth become the true 
handmaidens of literature. With every 
book that is sold, some product of the 
field or factory will be included, and 
thus the purchaser will be edified in 
both his head and his stomach at one 
fell swoop. 

When the sale of a new novel begins 
to lag, it can be jacked up by giving 
a piece of pumpkin pie or a dish of 
prunes or a banana with each copy. By 
this method there is no excuse for any 
book being a drug on the market. All 
that ,will be necessary will be to keep 
on throwing in more and more —— 
until the public will bite. 
































also had other slaves. 











Grant a Slave Owner 


Ques. Is it true that General U. S. 
Grant at one time owned slayes?—Ans. 
Yes, when Grant was married to Julia 
Dent the young couple received a slave 
boy from the elder Dent. The Grants 
Jesse R, Grant 
says that his nurse was a slave. 


Measuring Wind Velocity 


Ques. How is the velocity of the wind 
measured?—Ans. By an instrument 
known as the anemometer. The veloci- 
ty is determined by counting the revo- 
lutions of an air turbine in the wind 
Gage. 

“Selah” in Bible 

Ques. What is the meaning of the 
word “selah” in the Bible2?—Ans. “Se- 
lah” is a Hebrew word of unknown 
origin and meaning. It occurs some 72 
times in Psalms and three times in Hab- 
bakuk. This word, which has given 
much trouble to trarslators, is supposed 
to be a musical or liturgical sign of 
some kind, or a direction to readers. 
Some authorities are of the opinion that 
it means a musical pause, indicating 
when the choir was to rest. while the 
instruments played an interlude. Others 
think the word was. equivalent to the 
musical term “da capo,” which is a 
direction to repeat. 


Fast of Terence McSwiney 

Ques. How long did Terence Mc- 
Swiney, the mayor of Cork, go without 
food on his hunger strike, and why was 
he imprisoned?—Ans. In 1920 Terence 
McSwiney, lord mayor of Cork, was 
sentenced to a two-year term in prison 
on several charges, among which was 
one of having seditious documents in 
his possession. When he was put in 
Brixton. prison in London he went on a 
hunger strike in protest to his sentence. 
He died on Oct. 25, 1920, after going 
without food for 74 days. 


Charles Rollin 

Ques. What is the right name of the 
great historian, Charles Roland or Rol- 
lin?—Ans, The name of the famous 
historian was Charles Rollin. He was 
born in 1661 and he died in 1741. His 
most famous work was an ancient his- 
tory in 13 volumes. 








Declaration of Independence 

Ques. Our class wishes to know if 
there is any difference in the dates of 
the “signing” and “adopting” of the 
declaration of independence? — Ans. 
(The formal declaration of independence 
was adopted by the Continental con- 
gress July 4, 1776. It was passed just 
like any other resolution and no names 
were attached at that time, unless: per- 
haps those of John Hancock, as presi- 
dent of the congress, and Charles Thom- 
son, as secretary. On Aug. 2, 1776, an 
engrossed copy of the declaratien of 
independence on more durable paper 
was formally signed by most of the 


members of the congress who favored 
it. The whereabouts of the copy passed 
July 4 is not known; it was.prebably 
destroyed when the engrossed copy was 
signed, The latter copy is now on ex- 
hibition in-the library of congress at 
Washington. 


Observance of Christmas 


Ques. When the calendar was chang- 
ed in 1752 was the date of Christmas 
changed?—Ans. In 1752 the- present 
calendar took the place of the old Julian 
calendar in English-speaking countries. 
A correction of 11 days was made at 
that time. The day following Sept. 2 
was accounted 14 of that month. Thus 
Washington’s. birthday was shifted 
from Feb. 11 to Feb. 22. But the cal- 
endar date of Christmas was not chang- 
ed. It was still December 25. Like 
other feast days it has been observed 
constantly on the same calendar date 
regardless of any change in the cal- 
endar. The change of the calendar in 
1752 had the effect of moving Christmas 
to an earlier place in the winter season 
than it originally occupied, thus ex- 
plaining, says the weather bureau, why 
the weather at old Christmas times 
seemed to be more severe; since it would 
correspond to weather in the early days 
of the present January instead of the 
weather at the present date of Decem- 
ber 25. Russia and the Eastern church 
kept the Julian calendar until the time 
of the World war. They observed Christ- 
mas on December 25, but it was later in 
the year than our Christmas. 
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Leap Year. 


Ques, What is done_with the 12 and 
a fraction minutes loss of each year? 
This loss would amount to a day in 
something over 100 years time. Is this 
loss made up in skipping leap year? If 
so, when was this 8 year skip made 
last?—Ans. According to our present 
calendar every year divisible by four is 
leap year, with the exception of those 
years divisible by 100 and not divisible 
by 400. Thus the years 1700, 1800 and 
1900 were not leap years, while 1200 
and 1600 were and 2000 will be. 





Magdeburg Hemispheres 


Ques. In the Magdeburg experiment 
eight teams of horses were used to pull 
the hemispheres apart, four teams on 
each side. Could four teams pull the 
Magdeburg hemispheres apart if one 
side of hemisphere were tied to some- 
thing solid?—Ans. 
teams of equal strength, four teams 











A live sea gull was used as a model by L. W. 
Donney, of Flushing, N. Y., when he con- 
structed his plane. When the machine is 
slowed down the wings fold sufficiently to 
permit landing in a relatively omalt: space. 
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back to back, to pull apart the hemis- 
pheres, then four teams of like strength 
pulling in one direction would have 
been sufficient if the other had been at- 
tached to some solid support. The ten- 
sion on any object, a rope for instance, 
is no greater than the pull on one of 
its ends, and the pull on both ends must 
be the same if the rope is in equilibrium. 


Stonewall Jackson’s Grave 


Ques. Will you please tel where 
Stonewall Jackson is buried and wheth- 
er he has a monument or not?—Ans. 
Gen. Thomas J. (Stonewall) Jackson is 
buried at Lexington, Va., where Robert 
E. Lee is also entombed. A beautiful 
monument marks Jackson’s grave, 


Cabinet Officer 


Ques. Please tell me the qualifica- 
tions of a cabinet member?—Ans. No 
qualifications for a cabinet officer are 
prescribed by the constitution or by 
law. Any man appointed to such a post 
and confirmed by the senate would be 
regarded as qualified for the position. 
It is presumed, however, that such an 
official would be a citizen of the United 
States, 


Pronunciation of “Theorem” 


Ques. Will you kindly tell me the 
correct pronunciation of the word 
“theorem”?—-Ans. This word is cor- 
rectly pronounced in three syllables, 
“the-o-rem,” accent on first syllable, the 
“e” long as-in “me,” and the “o” some- 
what suppressed_as in “obey.’ 


Removing Tattoo Marks 


Ques. What will remove tattoo marks 
from the skin?—Ans. There are several 
methods of removing tattooing but we 
do not recommend any of them except 
when applied under the supervision of 
a competent physician. A common and 
practical method is by applying a paste 
of salicylic acid and glycerin. The com- 
press is secured with sticking plaster. 
After about eight days the paste is 
taken off and the dead skin removed. 
This must usually be repeated at least 
three times. 





_GRANT’S POLICE RECORD 


A careful search through the files of the 
police department at Washington, D. C., 
reveals the interesting fact that Ulysses 
Simpson Grant was arrested twice before 
his inauguration as president of the United 
States. Grant’s police record at Washing- 
ton is as follows: 


Date Time Person Arrested Calling 
April 11, 1866 5 P. M. Gen. U. 8. Grant Soldier 
July 1, 1866 Gen. U. 8. Grant Soldier 
Complaint Officer Penalty Precinct 
Fast driving §. A. Batley ~ $5.00 No. 2 
Fast driving 8. T. Crown $5.00 No. 2 


Grant was also arrested for fast driving 
after he became president, but the officer 
who made the arrest, William West, a Negro 
policeman, did not know at first that he was 
hailing the president. The president com- 
mended the officer for doing his duty and 
forfeited $20 collateral. The police reeords, 
however, contain no record of this trans- 
action. 


WHAT SHAKESPEARE SAID 
Sweet are the uses of adversity, 
Which, like the toad, ugly and venomous, 
Wears yet a precious ; jewel in his 
—As You Like It, Act 2, Scene 1. 
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) extend to the ears, to the bronchial 
eed Our Health ~——! tubes or to the lungs. When any part 
——— a + i§of the body becomes inflamed, Dr. Cope- 
: . ee laims, its powers of resistance 
Americans are losing tlieir jaws. Not- land c ’ ; 

withstanding the proverbial “fighting Te lowered and this means that many 
Yankee face,” we are becoming a weak- germs may find their way into the tis- 
faced race, and as a result our teeth Sues to add strength to those that are 
are decaying. At least this is how it already there. The sneezing, coughing 
appears to Dr. Frank Breene, dean of and loud talking of a victim of a cold 
the college of dentistry at the Univer- ™@Y SPray millioris of dangerous. germs 
sity of Iowa. “The trouble with the into the air. So beware of the sneezer 
American jaw,” Dr. Breene told a con-\ 294 cougher, and protect your family, 
vention of dentists at Chicago, “is that fiends and neighbors when you get a 
it doesn’t get enough exercize. The ad- ld by guarding against exposing them 

vantage of the Eskimos and cannibals | t the germs you are harboring. 

is their raw meat and other difficult bits ; Se 
The “friendly handshake” is now 


” 
‘= —_—_— : charged with being very unfriendly. ae 
Dr. Antenor Machado, of Rio De cording to Dr. John Sundwall, Univer- 
Janeiro, Brazil, has found that a certain sity of Michigan, this age-old custom 
Brazilian tree gives an oil which has spreads diseases, especially respiratory 
been effective in the treatment of lep- jnfections such as influenza. The infec- 
rosy. The new oil resembles chaulmoo- tjous organisms of this group of dis- 
gra but is not so painful for the patient. eases, he says, are present in the dis- 
charges from the mouth and nose and 
“the average person’s hands are always 
contaminated with these secretions. A 
man who has the infection and whose 
hands are contaminated meets and 
P , shakes hands with his friend. The 
tein substances. According to a recent , friend’s hands are contaminated by this 
report to the American Medical a contact and when his fingers go ta his 
ciation by Drs. M. M. Kunde, G. W. Hall iouth shortly after the meetingthe route 
and F. J. Gerty, of Chicago, the latter ¢ transmission of the disease is com-- 
presents the advantage of not introduc- pleted. Persons suffering from respira- 
ing a disease-producing organism into tory infections frequently use ‘their 
the system of the patient and is much j,anq to check a cough or violent sneeze 
more conveniently managed. They .o4 almost immediately extend the 
pointed out that the malaria treatment same hand for a friendly shake with an 
requires the presence of a malarial pa- old: adquaintance. In many cases the 
tient as a source of infection and such conult of auch “shakes” is that the friend 
patients are a ee to be — is made to suffer. ‘Dr, Sundwail blames 
They also pointed out that, in spite o : “ : 
the beneficial results achieved by judi- tie Tevet of Breeting for flu epidemics. 


cious administration of both this dis- 
ease ‘and rat bite fever to paralytics, 
neither treatment is absolutely under 
control. According to the report high 
temperature seems to be the agent that 
does the trick in straightening out the 
paralysis, and this can be induced by 
protein injections more conveniently 
and without serious risk to the patient. 
The fever can be produced at will and 
regulated approximately by the size of 
the dose, the physicians declared. 
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For some time paralysis has been suc- 
fussfully treated with counter attacks 
of malaria or rat bite fever. Now this 
practice has been superseded by a much 
simpler process of injection with pro- 


In all cases of dislocations, except 
dislocation of the jaw and fingers, says 
‘the U. S. public health service, make 
the victim as comfortable as possible 
and await the arrival of the doctor. 
Amateur attempts to reduce other dis- 
locations may result in harm to the pa-’ 
tient. In case of dislocation of the 
jaw wrap both thumbs with several 
thicknesses of cloth and place the‘ 
thumbs in the patient’s mouth resting 
on his lower teeth on each side. Seize 
the lower jaw outside with the fingers 
and press downward, then backward. 
As the jaw starts into place slip the 


Fresh, cool air, says Dr. R. S. Cope- 
land, never gave anybody a cold. Get- 
ting chilled is sometimes bad, because 
it lowers the resistance, but don’t be 
afraid to breathe fresh air day and 
night, summer and winter. The nasal 
tissues, he points out, secrete a certain 
amount of moisture. This is prepared 
by nature to destroy germ life in the 
nose. If you live in an atmosphere so 


hot that it dries up your nasal tissues The grape cure is heralded as « reme dy 


the secretions can’t do their normal fo, obesity. More than 300 persons todk 
work. As the moisture of the nose and the annual fall “grape cure” at Baden-Ba- 


throat is always teeming with material den, Germany, with surprising weight-re- 
which may give you a cold you will ducing results. The cure consists of min- 
consequently take cold more easily if eral water baths and a diet of nothing but 
your pamper yourself by staying all the 74 SS grapes from which Rhine wine 
time in overheated and stuffy rooms. “ ™*°* \ 

Colds not only represent an economic 


loss, but they frequently prepare the kit as well as @ tool kit, advises Dr. H 


way for something more serious. A cold J 
is really an inflammation of the nasal a pees oe health commissioner 


cheeks, to avoid being bitten when the 
jaw springs into place. Dislocated fin- 
gers are reduced by pulling them away 
from the hand. Be sure they are not 
broken before starting to pull them 
into place, 





Every motorist should carry a first aid 


thumbs off the teeth to the inside of the fT 
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Multi-mentalians Cultivated 

Some people are capable of doing a 
number of things at once. Lots of peo- 
ple can carry on a conversation, knit, 
sew, dictate a letter-or check. figures 
and perhaps do other things at the same 
time. Tameo Kajiyama, the famous Jap- 
anese performer of mental marvels, 
calls his ability to perform a number of 
things at the same time multi-mentalism 
—the art of following many currents 
of thought and action at the same time. 
He claims anyone can cultivate the fac- 
ulty of concentration, which he him- 
self acquired ander the painful. Japan- 
ese discipline of having bits.of burning 
flax put down his neck. 

As a boy, he says, he was by no means 
a mental prodigy. He claims be could 
not do the simplest sums in arithmetic 
when 10 years old. But he was reared 


No, this is not a new language, It is a prod- 
uct of multi-mentalism. 


in a civilization where discipline was 
severe and his father was of a deter- 
mined mood, After a high-school edu- 
cation in Japan the boy came to the 
United States where he grounded him- 
self thoroughly in the elements of West- 
ern education. He was determined to 
have a good handwriting and slaved at 
practice. He learned to write with a 
correct and regular calligraphy. Then 
he practiced writing backward and up- 
side down and learned to write with his 
left hand, When that was accomplished 


he tried writing with both hands at the ' 


same time and after awhile he could 
write one sentence with his right hand 
and another with his left. Now he can 
do eight things at once. “It is all a 
matter of training,” he says. “I had no 
abnormal bent of mind that way to be- 
gin with.” 

As a demonstration of multi-mentalism 
Kajiyama gave the accompanying cryp- 
togram. He asked someone to give him 
something to write, a sentence, saying 
or proverb. The familiar old adage 
“All is not gold that glitters” was sug- 
gested. He divided this into three sec- 
tions, then wrote the three sections 
simultaneously, the first and third as 
they occur in the proverb, the second 
backward and upside down as shown in 
the seemingly mysterious cryptogram, 
The “all is not?’ is read by beginning 
at the first letter and counting every 
third letter thereafter. “Gold that” is 
read backward and upside down by be- 
ginning at the second letter and taking 
every third letter. “Glitters” is read by 
beginning with the third letter and fol- 
lowing-to every third letter after it. 

Kajiyama has many other feats of do- 
ing many things at once. In a demon- 
Stration in London he did the following 
things simultaneously: He 

long passage on a blackboard both in 
the normal way and backward and. up- 
sidedown, both in simple and in jum- 


wrote a’ 





bled form, with either right or r left hand 
or with both. He read a newspaper 
placed near him, and memorized what 
he read. He carried on a conversation 
with his audience, answering fully and 
thoughtfully a rapid-fire series of ques- 
tions. He did mentally a long series of 
arithmetical calculations, including mul- 
tiplications, divisions and root extrac- 
tions. 


President’s Nine Winter Parties 


The White House gold plate has been 
polished to the nth degree for Presi- 
dent Coolidge’s nine big winter parties. 
The curtain on Washington’s annual 
official social program was lifted on the 
night of Dec. 2 when the president gave 


_adinner for members of his cabinet and 


their wives. Every Thursday night 
until Feb. 17, except during the Christ- 
mas holidays, there will be a White 
House party, one week a dinner and the 
next a reception. The only formally- 
prescribed entertaining the president 
must do, year after year, includes a din- 
ner to the members of the cabinet and 
their wives, usually the opening: party 
of the season, a dinner to the heads of 
the diplomatic corps once every winter, 
a big reception for the whole diplomat- 
ic corps, a dinner for the justices of the 
supreme court, a formal reeeption for 
the judiciary, the army and navy and 
congress, a dinner for the speaker of the 
house and his wife, and A New Years 
day reception for the diplomats and 
nearly everybody else. 


_— 


Answer to Magic Square 
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The accompanying diagram shows 
how the nine numerals may be arrang- 
ed so that each line—across, up and 
down and diagonal—will add up, to 15. 
Simple, isn’t it? 

















Transferring News Pictures 


You can have lots of fun transferring 
pictures from newspapers to clean 
white paper. This is done by dissolving 
a piece of ordinary soap-about the size 
of a marble in a half cup of hot water. 
To this solution add about a half tea- 
spoon of spirits of turpentine, stir the 
mixture well and let stand until cool. 
Then moisten the picture which you 
wish to transfer with this liquid, but 
take great care not to get it too wet. 
After waiting a second or two place a 
piece of clean paper over the moistened 
picture and rub the upper side of the 
paper with a smooth object. Be Sure 
to. hold the paper so that it will not 





ce "1926 
move .on ie picture while -rubbing. 
Keep up the rubbing»for some 16 sec- 
onds. When the paper is removed the 
picture will be transferred to it. 





Bowled for City Contracts 


Louisville; Ky., had some new streets 
to lay. Consequently it accepted bids 
from local contractors, Kenneth Bark- 
er, president of the Louisville Asphalt 
Co. is one of the town’s leading con- 
tractors. Henry: Bickel, president of 
the Henry Bickel Co. is another leading 
contractor. Bickel is a Rotarian while 
Barker is president of the Optimist club. 
They both bid for_the street contracts 
with the city. They submitted the two 
lowest bids, $10,000 each, As both of 
them were bowlers, good “dub” pinmen 
who usually average about 160, they 
agreed to roll 10 frames fer the con- 
tracts. Bickel made a score of 150,.Bark- 
er made six strikes in a row, then a 
spare and finished with two strikes 
and a total of 234, and the contracts. 


PUZZLE-PROBLEM 
No, 59. From an artesian well two 
inches in diameter the water flows out 
at the rate of one and one-half feet a 
second. Find the number of harrels 
thatflowoutperhour. Ans.toNo.58—384. 








RARE OWL CAPTURED AT SEA 


Out of a clear blue sky 1000 miles from 
land came a snowy white owl. It flew to 
the rigging of the Leviathan, giant Ameri- 
can passenger liner, crossing the Atlantic. 
The rare “creature of the night” was cap- 
tured by the crew and is now in the posses- 
sion of the New York zoo. In announcing 
the gift to the zoo Capt. Hartley, of the 
Leviathan, said the bird had alighted in 
mid-ocean and apparently had relayed from 
other liners. 
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CHRISTMAS BELLS 
I heard the bells on Christmas day 
Their old familiar carols play, 
And wild and sweet 
The words repeat 
Of peace on earth, good-will to men! 


And thought how, as the day had cema, 
The belfries of all Christendom 

Had rolled along 

The unbroken song 
Of peace on earth, good-will to men! 


Till ringing, singing, on its way, 

The world revolved from night to day, 
A voice, a chime, 
A chant sublime 

Of peace on earth, good-will to men! «< 


Then from each black; accursed mouth 
The cannon thundered in the South, 
And with the sound 
The carols drowned 
Of peace on earth, good-will to ment 


It was as if an earthquake rent 
The hearthstones of a continent, 
And made forlorn 
The households born 
Of peace on earth, good-will to: ment 


And in despair I bowed my head; 
“There is no peace on earth,” I said; 
“For hate is strong, 
And mocks the song 
Of peace on earth, good-will to men!” 


Then pealed the bells more loud and deep; 
“God is not dead, nor doth He sleep; 

The Wrong shall fail, _ 

The Right prevail, 
With peace on earth, eoitewit to men!* 
—Henry Wadsworth Longfellow. 
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Newspaper Views 


Binghamton Press—The time has now ar- 
rived when. you can-begin putting off your 
Christmas shopping. , 





Detroit News—It would be pretty droll 
if China sent a gunboat up the Mississippi 
to a point ‘opposite Herrin, Ill., to protect 
some hand laundry in the vieinity. 





Rochester Times) Union—Whenever a 
small college licks a great university, it is 
just a practice game. 


Tulsa World—With the Republicans 
pledged to further tax reductions and the 
Democrats fighting for even greater reduc- 
tions than the Republicans want to make, 
the public feels that it has nothing to 
worry over. 


Ohio State Journal—One thing about 
these skirts is that they don’t bag at the 
knees. 








Life—Medieal science \has developed so 
amazingly within the past few years that it 
is now almost impossible for a doctor to 
find anything all right about a patient. 


American Lumberman—Alimony is a sys- 
tem by which, when two people make a 
mistake, one of them continues to pay for it. 


Dayton News—No man likes to get upand 
give his seat in a street car to the woman 
who looks at him as though that is just 
what she expectedhim to do. 





Toledo Blade—Notwithstanding we have 
heen presented with a government recipe 
for scalloped parsnips our loyalty to the 
administration is unshaken. 





Louisville Times—New planets have been 
named Arequipa, Cantabia, Rotolphia and 
Portlandia, and, if that isn’t stealing the 
stuff of the Pullman company, what is? 


Detroit News—The Republican party is 
certainly a friendly one. It will welcome 
any senator who is elected and who will 
vote regular. 


New York American—Hindu philosopher 
refuses to marry because it might interfere 
with his work. More than that, it might 
interfere with his philosophy, 


Toledo Blade—You may have observed 
that always, when you are late, the street 
car is on time. 





Louisville Times—Five thousand small 
savings banks have been shipped to Scot- 
land. And if,that isn’t carrying coals to 
Newcastle, what is? 





Arkansas Gazette—Lecturer says flappers’ 
clothes resemble dish-rags. He’d better 
leave the country before some flapper finds 
out what.a dish-rag looks like. 


Lynchburg News—In these days a woman 
can put everything she earns on her back 
without giving indication of unusual earn- 
ing capacity. 





New York Commercial—Having read both 
the Republican and Democratic platforms 
we feel if either of them keep up to their 
promises, wonders will be performed. 


Florence (Ala.) Herald—Sonie statesmen’s 
idea of -farm relief is to give the farmer 
a chance to put another mortgage on the 
old home place. 


Kansas City Star—Five eggs of the well 
known brontosaurus have been found by a 
scientist in Sonora, Mexico. There ought 
to be a lot of comfort to us city dwellers 


who have’ to pay winter prices for eggs to 
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know that the brontosaurus and ae dino- 
saurus and the pensar amu all age 
laying again. » tghiahes 


Dayton News—The old assertion that all 
girls like to be different is erroneous. 
they did a few of them would be wearing 
cotton stockings. 





Kansas City Star—We’ve often wondered 
if radio announcers smoothed their hair 
and arranged their ties before addressing 
the public. 


American Lumberman—Europe accuses 
us of being a little slow about getting into 
the war, but we weren’t as sitéw_ getting 
into it as Europe is getting out of it. 


El Dorado Tribune—The early civiliza- 
tions might not impress us so much if his- 
tory had recorded their popular songs. 








AUTHOR OF “CASEY AT THE BAT” 


In our Aug. 28th issue we published the 
poem, “Casey at the Bat,” crediting it to 
Joseph Quinlan Murphy. However, its au- 
thorship is still disputed. De Wolf Hopper 
credits it to Ernest L. Thayer and the lat- 
ter, writing to the Golden Book, further ex- 
plains: 

“Mr. Murphy was not the author of 
‘Casey at the Bat.’ A collection of poems 
was published some 20 years ago, which in- 
cluded this one, and attributed the author- 
ship to Murphy. A number of other indi- 
viduals “had also claimed authorship, or 
had had authorship thrust on them by in- 
terested friends. In 1908, the late Frank 
Munsey employed Harry Thurston Peck, at 
one time professor of Latin at Columbia 
university, to investigate the matter. His 
conclusions were published in the Scrap 
Book, a Munsey publication, in the issue 
of December, 1908. A supplementary arti- 
cle appeared in,the April issue of the fol- 
lowing year. The question of the author- 
ship of ‘Casey’ was again examined by 
Burton E. Stevenson when he was pre- 
paring the material for his book, published 
by Harcourt, Brace and Co., in 1923, and 
entitled ‘Famous Single Poems.’ Both 
Peck and Stevenson found no reason seri- 
ously to doubt that I was the author of 
‘Casey at the Bat,’ which first appeared 
over my initials under the caption of 
‘Casey at the Bat, A Ballad of the Repub- 
lic” in the San Francisco Examiner in 
June, 1888. I was closely associated with 
W. R. Hearst in my college days, and at 
his invitation joined the staff of the Ex- 
aminer shortly after he assumed owner- 
ship. ‘Casey’ was preceded in the Examiner 
columns by a series of so-called ballads 
similar and not especially inferior to it in 
workmanship.” 

-Also, there seem to be many so-called 
“answers” to the famous poem written by 
persons wanting Casey to make a better 
showing than he did in the original verse. 





CHILE’S FIREMEN 


We have many volunteer fire departments 
in America, but nowhere do we find fire 
departments like those in every Chilean 
city, large or small. Many of Chile’s vol- 
unteer firemen are made up of gaudy-garb- 
ed notables. They frequently buy high- 
priced motor equipment and dig into their 
own pockets when necessary to make up 
some deficit in operating expenses. They 
also join together in purchasing the prop- 
erty wherein their equipment is t oused, and 
take turns on duty. 





My only criticism of the Pathfinder is 
that it does not come often enough. I find 
it so interesting that I usually read it 


_ through -at one sitting, and then have to 


wait a whole week for another copy. Cant 
you make it TA. Cobb, (NE). 
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Around the Home GS. 


Stored Potatoes Need Air 

Piling potatoes too deep or confining 
them in bins from which the air is ex- 
claded may result.in the. formation of 

k brown or blatk areas in the center 
of the potatoes. This is commonly 
known as blackheart. Too high a tem- 
perature in the storage place will also 
produce these symptoms, but exclusion 
of air, even at low temperatures, always 
results in loss from blackheart. These 
facts have been brought out by experi- 
ments made at the New York state ex- 
periment station at Geneva where the 
effects of storing potatoes in different 
ways have been given special study. 

If the tubers are to be stored at tem- 
peratures below 45 deg. F. they can 
be piled to a depth of six feet with- 
out danger of too closely confining the 


tubers on the bottom of the pile and>- 


leading to the development of_black- 
heart, according to the potato specialists, 
Where the storage place will have a 
temperature of 50 deg. or more; how- 
ever, as is the case in most home cel- 
lars, it is regarded as unsafe to pile 
potatoes to a depth of more than three. 
feet if they are to be kept longer than 
three or four weeks, 

Potatoes stored out of doors in pits 
on the station ground also showed 
blackheart, due it is believed, to insuf- 
ficient ventilation. As a rule, however, 
outdoor pits are probably well enough 
ventilated to make it unnecessary to 
provide special ventilation. Where 
potatoes have to be shipped long dis- 
tances during. cold weather, blackheart 
may develop’ from overheating of the 
car in transit. Severely blackhearted 
potatoes are unfit for seed purposes, but 
since blackheart is not a disease, it is 
declared that sound potatoes in the 
same lot or potatoes only slightly in- 
jured may be safely used for seed. 


Cakes and Temperatures 


The heat of baking does five things 
to cake batter. It speeds up the baking 
powder or other chemical used for 
leavening in forming gas and so causes 
the cake to rise. It changes some of 
the liquid in the batter to water vapor, 
which also aids in leavening. It hard- 
ens the proteins, particularly gluten in 
the flour and the albumen of the egg, 
so that after the cake rises it sets and 
remains light. It cooks the starch in 
the flour and takes away its unpleasant 
raw taste, and it browns the crust. The 
chief knack in baking, then, is to regu- 
late the temperature so that the cake 
will set as soon as enough gas and water 
vapor have formed, but before they 
have time to escape or condense. 

The right temperature, according to 
the home economics. specialists in the 
department of agriculture, depends on 
the kind of leavening, whether the bat- 
ter is thick or thin, and on the shape 
and size of the pan. For most cakes, if 
the temperature is right at the start, 
it need: not be changed during baking. 


A reliable oven thermometer or an auto- 
matic temperature regulator that has 
been tested is the surest means of 
knowing when the temperature.is right. 

The oven door should be opened only 
when necessary and the pan should be 
moved as. little as possible while. the 
batter is setting. Cakes may generally 
be considered done when they shrink 
from the pan, but for safety they may 
be tested with a clean straw. or tooth- 
pick. When the pans are taken from 


the oven they should be turned upside... 


down until the cake cools partially and 
becomes firmer. Cake is too soft and 
het for handling when it first comes 
‘from the oven. It should be removed 
from the pan, however, before -it 
reaches room temperature or has a 
chance to sweat. 


Bees in Swarm = 


According to James I. Hambleton, api- 
culturist in the department of agricul- 
ture, a swarm or colony of bees has its 
maximum population during the time 
of storing surplus honey. Then the 
average colony contains, roughly esti- 
mated, between 50 and 75 thousand 
workers, one queen and a few: hundred 
toa thousand drones. These bees weigh 
from 10 to 15 pounds. During the fall 
and early winter the colony decreases 
in population. When brood-rearing be- 
gins in the spring 10 to 15° thousand 
workers constitute a good colony. There 
are no drones in the normal colony at 
this season, for they are all driven out 
at the end of the summer’s honeyflow. 


Poultry Feeds 

Commercial poultry feeds differ wide- 
ly in make-up and cost, due to the uses 
to which they are to be put and the 
materials that go into them, says the 
New York experiment station at Geneva, 
where. more than 250 samples of poul- 
try feeds were examined recently. Many 
mixtures could be classified as: laying 
mashes, others as chick growing 
mashes, chick starters, special chick 
meals, chick fattening mashes, and 
scratch feeds, according to the experts 
at the station. All contained ingredi- 
ents which were believed to be best 
suited to gain the desired results for 
which the feed was sold. The cost of 
the different feeds depended largely on 
the cost of these ingredients, 

The chemist at Geneva made the fol- 
lowing statement on this subject: “Lay- 
ing mashes usually contain wheat bran, 
wheat middlings, linseed oil meal, corn 
gluten feed, corn méal, ground oats, al- 
falfa meal, meat scrap, fish meal, and 
dried buttermilk feed, not all in any 
one mixture, of course, but various 
combinations of these materials. Such 
mixtures sell for from $40 to $100 per 
ton. and average about $62 per ton. 


Chick growing mashes contain about 


the same ingredients as the laying 
mashes except that oatmeal or, roHed 
oat groats are often used in glace of 
ground oats, Also, they usually contain 


bone meal or eat im the form. of. cal- 
cium carbonate, or both. The laying 
mashes contain the most protein, fat 
and fiber of any of the’ poultry feeds, 
while the growing mashes contain some- 
what smaller amounts of these nutrients 
and the chick starters.still less. A typi- 
cal formula for a-ehick starter is dried 
buttermilk feed, oatmeal, wheat mid- 
dlings, corn meal, wheat meal and bone 
meal. Buttermilk feed and meat scrap 
are the two ingredients of poultry feeds 
that add most of the cost of the mix- 
tures.” 


Rabbit the Year Round 


Domestic rabbits deserve to be better 
knowa as an article of food, thinks the 
department of agriculture. The meat is 
delicious and tasteS’ more like chicken 
than that of wild rabbits does; although 
the lattér is also good in its season. 
Domestic rabbits have no special sea- 
son, but may be eaten the year round, 
whenever those who raise them put 
them on the market. They are raised 
in hutches where they have only limit- 
ed exercize and where they can be 
properly fed. They are clean.in habits 
and their diet, which consists chiefly 
of oats, barley and alfalfa hay, makes 
the meat sweet, tender and excellently 
flavored. Housekeepers will do well, 
says the government, to acquaint them- 
selves with the domestic rabbit as an 
addition to their tables. The gamey 
flavor of wild rabbits is liked by many 
persons, but to others it is not so ac- 
ceptable, and consequently the domestic 
rabbit is scarcely known to them, 


Chocolate in Mexico 


In “Trees and Shrubs of Mexico,” a 
work published bythe Smithsonian In- 
on Paul Standley, associate cura- 

tor of plants in the national museum, 
describes cacao as the most important 
contribution made to civilization by 
Mexico. It is now ies pe in nearly 
all tropical regions and cocoa and choc- 
olate are drunk in nearly every part of 
the world. 


“The cacao bean,” 
“played an outstanding part in the econ- 
omy of the Mexicans before the Span- 


says Standley, 


ish came. The Aztec rulers restricted 
the drinking of chocolate to the upper 
classes, and tribute was paid in cacao; 
but the entire populace used the beans 
in place of coms. In fact, they were 
still in use as money in parts of Mex- 
ico up to 50 years ago. The value set 
upon them was purely arbitrary— 
about a cent—and far exceeded their 
intrinsic value. The chocolate drunk 
by the Mexicans at the present day is 
very different from that prepared in the 
United States. It is flavored with spices, 
and: even red pepper, and before serv- 
ing is whipped into a froth with a curi- 
ous wooden beater.” 





Some who expect to set the world afire 
begin by lighting another cigarette.—Flor- 
ence (Ala.) Herald. 


A VERSE FROM THE BIBLE 


He that is soon angry dealeth foolishly : 
and a mar of wicked doviees is hated.— 
Proverbs 14:17. 
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Letters from Readers 


Then pe Now - 


Just now I went out on the porch and 
watched the mail plane go over. -The 
light could be mistaken for a star if it 
did not move. I watch it and say, Just 
to think way up in the air and going 
like a scairt cat, and I can) remember 
when a man carried the mail on horse- 
back twice a week from South Bend 
down this way and did not have a very 
big load either; and if I met him on the 
road I stopped to look at him with my 
mouth and eyes wide open just as I 
looked at the mail plane tonight.—Hen- 
ry Rupe, North Liberty, Ind. 


Beavers and Their Homes 


The article in the Pathfinder abdut 
beavers interested me because the writ- 
er made remarks that are either not 
final or do not concern Schuylkill coun- 
ty beavers. Yesterday I visited some 
beaver workings on my uncle’s farm. 
There are no Other beavers in this sec- 
tion of the state, I believe. They have 
about six dams, constructed of sticks, 
mud and stones, averaging five feet in 
depth. Underground streams, flowing 
through beaver-built tunnels, connect 
some of the dams. They have two 
homes, one a mound of grass, the other 
a heap of sticks and stones held togeth- 
er by mud, both four feet high and three 
feet in diameter. Where these beavers 
differ from those described in the ar- 
ticle is that the sticks in their dams 








point butt downstream, the butts usual-. 


ly stuck tightly into the mud and the 
other ends covered with mud and stones 
for the breast. This method forms a 
den braced so well that even human be- 
ings would lose patience in breaking it. 
Also they cut down trees 10 inches in 
diameter, carry stones up to eight 
pounds in weight, plaster mud over 
their homes so that it is a mud pile with 
sticks jutting out profusely. Mud is 
very evident outside. The grass house 
had no mud inside or outside.—G. Paul 
Moser. 


Game Birds and Strychnine 


In a recent issue of the Pathfinder ap- 
pears an article entitled, “Strychnine 
and Game Birds.” . The closing sentence 
of this article is: “It seems evident that 
fears for the safety of game birds from 
strychnine-poisoned bait are not well 
founded.” While the exact statement 
of this sentence is probably correct, I 
believe the danger from game birds eat- 
ing strychnine-poisoned bait is too 
great to let such.a statement go without 
further explanation, since its publica- 
lion in such ‘a paper as the Pathfinder 
inay give it too much credence. The fol- 
lowing story will explain what I mean. 
This was told me several years ago by 
a veterinary surgeon. When this veter- 
inariam was in college the students had 
4 rooster which they fed strychnine 
poisoned corn in an experiment. The 
rooster ate the corn readily and the 
dose was increased each day for some 
time with no signs of bad results to the 
rooster. 


completed the rooster was kept about 
the place for some time and was then 


After the experiments were . 
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"given to the janitor of the balding. The 
janitor had a’ good chicken dinner, 
-which was. followed by a severe attack 
of strychnine-poisoning. Prompt and 
efficient medical attention saved his life 
but it was a close call.—W. O. Sanders, 
Roberts, Tl. 


Humming-birds. 

In regard to the materials used. by 
humming-birds in constructing their 
nests, I_wish to say that no hair or 
feathers are ever used. The nests are 
built of lichens and attached to the limb 
which is as nearly as possible the exact 
color of the lichens used, hence the dif- 
ficulty in locating the nests of humming- 
birds with the human eyes. Nest is 
never hidden but merely cunningly 
camouflaged.—J. J. Doyle, naturalist, 
Liberty, Ind. 


Rooster Changes Color 


I noticed an, item in one of uur town 
papers which may be of interest to some 
of the readers of the Pathfinder. A 
prominent doctor of the town owns a 
black Ancona rooster, two years old, 
that has suddenly changed to a per- 
fectly white plumage, by molt. A case 
along this line was pulled off anno 
Domini during the writer’s sojourn in 
this town, by a fancier dyeing the 
plumage of a perfectly white rooster, 
giving it a decidedly purple color. I do 
not want to be taken for an Ananias, 
and I vouch for this: a man “down and 
out” in this town caught a black snake 
and gave it two coats of white paint, 
rented a dark room and showed it for 
two days at 10 cents a person, but the 
snake died after two days. ' This unfor- 
tunate fellow, when he got ready to 
“shuffle off” bought a stick of dynamite 
with a long fuse and lighted the fuse 
and lay down on the dynamite.—L. D. 
Campbell, Cleveland, Tenn. 


Water Used by Steamers 


In your query column you state that 
it is impractical to distill salt water at 
sea for use in the ship’s boilers, which 
is absolutely wrong. Nearly every ship 
in the United States navy, steam pro- 
pelled, is equipped with evaporators 
and distillers. Salt water is converted 
to fresh water suitable for cooking and 
drinking and the percentage of chlorine 
is not so great that the water cannot 
algo be used in the ship’s boilers— 
John W. Raines, Receiving Barracks at 
Philadelphia. 


The statement that it is not practical 
to distill fresh water from salt water 
aboard ship is certainly in error. Every 
vessel sailing salt water on overseas 
trips, I mean those propelled by steam 
power, carries one or more evaporators 
that are used to distill fresh water from 
salt water. In some ships these are 
used all the time, in some not much or 
not at all. They all carry them though 
and they are part of the equipment of 
the ship. Steamships also have tanks 
in which water-from shore is carried, 
and where possible this is used, but 
there are many cases where water has 
to be distilled aboard.—Lieut. Francis 
V. Greene, U. S. N. R., Racine, Wis. 
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Little Sfories front Real Life 








Boa Constrictor on Vacation 

“Big Boy” is a 16-foot boa constrictor 
located somewhere in Texas. The snake 
smashed its cage at the Comal county 
fair one morning and escaped. Imme- 
diately search was begun and some 500 
anxious Texans living around New 
Braunfels sought high and low for a 
peep at the rascal. Show attendants. 
said they fed Big Boy about 10 days be- 
fore he escaped and as boas are usually 
fed about every six weeks it wasn’t 
likely that he would get dangerously 
hungry for a month yet. Encouraging 
information. 


The Tale of an Appendix: 
Submitted by Frank Reynolds, Ft. Morgan, Colo. 

Three doctors were on a fishing trip 
near Walden, Colo. In seeking shelter 
the men came across a cabin in the 
mountains. There they found Richard 
Quintance, 15 years old, who had been 
suffering almost a week with pains in 
his side. The boy’s father had tried to 
get a doctor but without success. The 
three doctors made-a diagnosis of the 
boy’s case and found that he had a rup- 
tured appendix. An operation was de- 
clared immediately necessary but none 
of the doetors had his surgical instru- 
ments with him. 

A hurried trip was made to the home 
of the only doctor in Walden but he was 
away on a camping trip. Realizing that 
they had no time to lose if the boy’s 
life was to be saved the doctors broke 
into the house and “borrowed” the in- 
struments. The instruments were ster- 
ilized in a dish-pan and the operation 
was performed on a kitchen table. 

The operation was successful. 


Come, Nice Little Rat 

Kitty is a good rat catcher, so is Nel- 
lie. The Jarvis sisters, 23 and 21 re- 
spectively, who live in England, have 
made rat-catching their profession. As 
infants the girls had live rat pets instead 
of teddy bears; the “dolls” they played 
with were live dressed rats. So, you 
see they are not afraid of rats and they 
don’t jump-up on a chair and shriek 
every time they see one. - 

Their work takes theVarvis girls out 
at night, They will go into a rat in- 
fested warehouse in dark overalls and 
double-soled shoes and stand absolutely 
motionless for hours Waiting for their 
prey. When Mr. Rat, his wife and fam- 
ily come out of their hiding places the 
girls trap them in nets. The girls have 
caught thoysands of rats. A nice job 
for anyone with a little patience. 


A Choice of Weather 


Sometimes you will hear a person say 
he wants it to rain while someone else 
doesn’t want it to rain. It is hard for 
the elements to please everybody at the 
same time but not long ago in Philadel- 
phia everybody had his choice of 
weather, Those who wanted rain kept 
on the north side of Walnut street from 
40th to 50th streets, while those who 
preferred dry weather stayed on the 


south side. For 10 full city blocks this 
condition prevailed’ and both “wets” 
and “drys” were satisfied. 

But this doesn’t happen often. 


Didn’t Appreciate Art 


A German professor, 62 years old, 
formed a sect in Germany known as 
Students of Nature. The membership 
numbered 20 persons, nine men whose 
ages ranged from 21 to 65, and 11 wom- 
en, 18 to 55 years of ages Among them 
were two girls of 18 and 19 who ran 
away from home stating that they were 
tired of the conventions of modern life. 
The “students” entered Switzerland and 
were having a perfectly glorious time 
walking and singing in the woods and 
bathing. Inhabitants of Locarno, how- 
ever, did not take kindly to the pres- 
ence of the “students” and they sicked 
the police on them. The police escorted 
the nature lovers to the German fron- 
tier and bade them never to return, 

The “students,” of course, wore noth- 
ing but smiles and frowns, until the po- 
lice forced them to don garments, The 
women were especially obstinate when 
it came to covering themselves up. 


Another Exaggerated Report 


Somehow the report went round that 
Mrs. William Black, of Darby, Pa., had 
dropped dead in her home. It wasn’t 
true but Mrs. Black didn’t mind the first 
few telephone calls of condolence. She 
heard from people who had not called 
her up for months. Then friends began 
to call at the house to express their 
sympathy. This was a great annoyance, 
especially as many of them forgot to 
wipe their feet when they entered and 
they traeked djrt into the house. A 
newspaper solicited an obituary, then 
Mrs. Black thought it time to telephone 
the police. No live person should be 
annoyed with such matters, she de- 
cided, so she put out a sign that she 
had gone out, and after muffling the 
door and phone bells she went to bed 
exhausted. 





SILK STOCKINGS OR EATS? 


What price silk stockings for work- 
ing girls? The answer to this question 
as revealed in the recent inquiry con- 
ducted by the Association to Promote 
Proper Housing for Girls is “they pre- 
fer silk stockings to meals.” The inves- 
tigation was conducted to see if finery 
is bought at the expense of necessary 
food and from: what the modern slim 
silhouettes result. According to Mrs. 
Henry. Moskowitz, chairman of the as- 
sociation’s annual conference, girls will 
wear silk stockings-rather than eat, but 
eat they must if they are to contimue to 
earn money with which to biy silk 
stockings. 

Dr. B. R. Andrews, professor of house- 
hold economics, Teachers’ college, Co- 
lumbia. university, says the average 
New York working girl earns in the 
neighborhood of $27 a week and spends 
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Descriptions of Fall Designs 


SEE PRECEDING PAGE 


6660—A Pleasing Dress sone ie Gout Gito=4 Sizes: 34, 
38, 40, 42, 44 and 46 inches measure. A. 38 ineh size 
will require 4 yards PA gd ig .% % yard 

ar, @ 
$ inches wide for the vestee. 
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5674—A Pretty Frock.—4 Sizes: 6, 8, 10 and 12 years. A 
10 year = will require 2 ge of 40 inch material. For 
collar of ribbon 1% yards 1% inches wide is required. 


5669—-A Stylish Frock.—4 Sizes: 14, 16, 18 and 20 years. 
A 16 year size requires 2% yards of 40 inch material with 
% yard of contrasting material. 

5397—Little Save Blouse Suit.—4 Sizes: 2, 3. 4 and 6 
years. To make as illustrated in the larg view for a 2 year 
size will require 1 ee for the Blouse and % yard for the 
Trousers of 36 inch material. 


Medium, 38-40; me toe 46-48 * inciees 
bust measure. A M fun size, oll uire. 2% yards of 36 
inch material. For shoulder stra ribbon 1 yard will 
be req 

5672—A Neat School Dress.—4 Sizes: 6, 8, 10 and 1 


years. A 10 year size requires 2% yards of 40 inch mate- 
= with % yard of contrasting material. 

265—A Practical Apron Style.—4 Sizes: Small, 34-36; 
Medium, "38-40; , 42-44; xtra Large, 46-48 inches 
bust measure. A Medium size requires 3% yards of 36 
inch m 
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come for food, 20 to 30 per cent for 
lodging and the rest for clothes and 
recreation. His conclusions are based 
on replies to questionnaires sent out to 
girls, but they are not regarded as final 
as not enough of the replies have been 
received. However, the conclusions 
are thought to be approximately correct. 
The survey showed that incomes vary 
from $12 to $60 a week, while the aver- 
age wage for industrial groups was 
from $12 to $18 a week, and that for 
women belonging to industrial unions 
between $20 and $30 a week. 


The investigation also revealed that 
more than half the working girls live 
at home. About 25 per cent have rooms 
in organized girls’ houses, while the rest 
are completely “on their own” and live 
wherever -they can under varying cir- 
cumstances.’ According to Dr. Andrews 
the lowest food cost is 35 or 40 cents 
per meal per person. ~ This, he says, 
ranges as high as 60 cents, depending on 
the income of the girl. He claims all 
working girls belong to one of two 
classes. He finds that one class eats a 
hired man’s breakfast and a decent 
lunch, while the other is a class of 
cream-puffers. The latter lie abed, have 
a snatch of toast and coffee, do a mara- 
thon to the office, have a stomach ache 
by 11 o’clock and cream puffs for lunch, 
Then about four in the afternoon the 
cream puffs puff out. His advice to 
working girls is to “train for the hired 
man’s breakfast; don’t be a cream- 
puffer.” 

In the opinion of Dr. Adolf Lorenz, 
famous Vienna “bloodless surgeon,” 
American working girls and women 
are obsessed with the idea of thinness, 
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_but no amount of “reducing” will make 


any difference. He thinks American 
women try to be far too thin, and claims 
that fat women might just as well be 
cheerful about it because thereis noth- 
ing they can do. “If a person is going 
to be fat, she will be fat, pills notwith- 
standing,” he says. He declares most 
of the remedies do more harm than 
good and women should stop this striv- 
ing to be thin. “You must be resigned 
to obesity;” he said, “and if you are in- 
clined to be thin, you may eat to the 
point of indigesti6n and still not be- 
come fat.” 

But what puzzles experts in econom- 
ics, nutrition and menu-planning is how 
the youthful financiers (the working 
girls) manage to make $12 or $15 a week 
cover board, lodging, clothing, amuse- 
ments and other expenses. And so far 
they have been unable to find out 
whether the slim, straight silhouette, of 
which the business girl is.so proud, is 
the result of underfeeding or achieved 
by much exercise. 


A CAPITOL COOK BOOK 


A cook book compiled by the wives 
of high government officials and foreign 
diplomats is to make its appearance 
in Washington .sometime this winter. 
This aid to housewives is being issued 
by the Congressional Club as a means 
of raising funds to enlarge the Con- 
gressional Club building. Recipes from 
all sections of the country will appear 
in the book, most of them being con- 
tributed by wives of cabinet members, 
senators, governors and congressmen. 
- will also contain the favorite recipes 

f Mrs. Coolidge, Mrs. Dawes, Mrs. 
Taft and others. 


WOMAN HIKER SETS NEW RECORD 


Miss Eleanora Sears, Boston society ~ 
woman, tennis. star and horsewoman, 
agaimr has demonstrated her athletic 
ability by clipping 43 minutes from her 
previous time in walking frone Provi- 
dence, R. I., to Boston, Mass., a distance 
reckoned at 44 miles. Last year she 
hiked the distance between the two 
cities in 10 hours and 36 minutes. This 
time she was accompanied by Miss 
Elizabeth Ryan, internationally known 
tennis player. They started from Provi- 
dence at 12:55 a. mi. After halting for 
a moment for a cup of cocoa, 20 minutes 
for breakfast and a pause a little later 
for a cup of coffee they reached Boston 
,at 10:50 a. m. Although the distance 
traveled is generally reckoned at 44 
miles, Miss Sears declared that it is 
actually 47. 











TWIN SISTERS INSEPARABLE 


Twin sisters, Miss Myra Scott and Mrs. 
Cynthia Whitehead, were born at Freedom, 
Ind., 74 years ago, and were inseparable 
from the cradle to the grave. They died 
recently at Alamosa, Colo., just two hours 
apart. Myra died of heart disease and the 
sister, refusing to be feconciled, died two 
hours Jater of a broken heart. 





Over $70,000,000 was spent on coffins and 
other undertaker’s supplies last year, the 
commerce department reports. This is an 
increase of. seven per cent over the year 
previous. 


Free for Asthma 
During Winter 


A Remarkable Method That ass Come 
to the Rescue of Asthmatics and 
Checks the Worst Attacks—Send 
Today for Free Trial 


“ If vou suffer with those terrible attacks 
of Asthma when it is cold and damp; if 
you.choke as if each gasp for breath was 
the very last, don’t fail to send at once to 
the Frontier Asthma Co. for a free trial of 
their remarkable method. No matter where 
you live or whether you have any faith in 
any remedy under the Sun, send for this 
free trial. If you have suffered for a life- 
time and tried what you ge was the 
. best skill known to cope with the most ter- 
rible —— of Asthma, if you are discour- 
aged beyond hope, send for this free trial. 

It is the only way you can ever know what 
progress is doing for you in spite of all your 
past disappointments in your search for free- 
dom from Asthma. So send for this free trial. 
Do it now. This notice is published that every 
sufferer may participate in this reste 
method and first try the treatment free that is 
now known to thousands as the greatest boon 
that ever came into their lives. Send coupon 


today. Don’t wait. 


FREE TRIAL COUPON 
FRONTIER ASTHMA CO., 
470-E <a Bldg., 462 Niagara St. 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


Send ie: trial of your method to: 
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plain per. Price—$2.10 postpaid; C.O.D. 
B.CLEMENT, 67 West 49th Street, Dept. A 
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Corsets & Lingerie to Fit Any Figure 


direct to you from manufacturer. Send for illustrated — 
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THE PATHFINDER Re 
By Sinclair Gluck 


(Copyright, 1925, by Dodd, Mead and Company.) 








SYNOPSIS 

Terrance: (Terry) O'Malley, a young Irish- 
man, by nature a Greamer, yet steadied by @ 
healthy -agnity of mind and body, is spending 
Sunday evening at the country home of his 
friend, Louse, Chester, a beautiful woman who 
finds his optimisg: and buoyant illusioned faith 
in life-an inspiration and a tonic for her-own 
waning youth. She tells Terry she is worried 
about her father who ‘she thinks may be in 
finaneial difficulties. Sam: Schenk, a-big, bull- 
neeked. stock manipulator, who. is immensely 
Wealthy, was asked by Chester, Louise’s father, 
ta come up to. talk business. 

It is bed time and all go to their rooms, leav- 
ing Bates, the sallow, soft-footed butler, to 
lock up. The night is warm and O’Malley sits 
a while by the window. Peering into the dark- 
ness of the garden below Terry perceives a man 
staring up at the house. There is a sound like 
& scratching on glass and O’Malley decides to 
investigate. Cautiously feeling his way down- 
Stairs he approaches the library. From the 
darkness within a hiss of a sudden, harsh 
whisper reaches his ears.. There is a momen- 
tary flash of light, the thud of a blow and the 
jarring thump of a heavy fall. Rushing in, 
O’Maliey collides with a man and the next in- 
stant he is covered over with some heavy muf- 
fling material, When the lights are turned on 


.O’Malley finds that Schenk is the man who en- 
gaged 


him. Schenk says he heard a noise and 
came down. to investigate, and that he mistook 
O’Malley for an accomplice of the burglar he 
Saw going out the window. The door to the 
Safe is still closed-and locked. O’Malley be- 
lieves that Schenk has more to do with the 
affair than he admits. 

The Tuesday evening following the attempted 
robbery O’Malley h dinner in a restaurant 
with his friend Bob Freeman. At present O’Mal- 
ley is living on an independent income and 
Freeman urges him to buckle down to some 
kind of work. While -talking O’Malley’s at- 
tention is attracted to the simm young figure 
and winsome face of a girl seated at another 
table: She is arguing witha young man who 
calls- her Claudia. 0O’Malley is incensed at the 
rude way the girl’s companion talks to her and 
he would have interfered but~ for’ Freeman. 
Claudia watches 0’Malley as he leaves the place. 

On his way to his club<0’Malley’s-attention 
is drawn to a~slouching figure in the shadow 
of a building across the street, .Then the. girl 
O'Malley saw. in the restanrant comes through 
the door and walks hurriedly down the street. 
At the same instant another man appears and 
addresses the. slouching figure. The latter 
is whirled about and -given a shove, and 
O’Malley’s excitement grows tense as he sees 
the. fellow dart away at a lithe silent run in 
the direction the girl has taken. 





O’Malley had seen neither the face of the 
runner nor that of the girl. But the second 
man was hatless. His eyes shone glassy 
with excitement in the lamplight and even 
across the street O’Malley could see the 
swelling bruise on his cheek just below 
the eye. Taking this and their actions in 
conjunction with the girl’s visible agitation 
it seemed probable that the runner was 
after the girl. And with the thought, O’Mal- 
ley leaped forward and raced downthestreet 
in. pursuit of the pursuer, disregarding the 
fact that the man with the bruise was still 
Staring after his enYVoy. O’Malley ran a 
few paces on the sidewalk, then dashed di- 
agonally across the street. Now the runner 
ahead had drawn close to the girl’s hurry- 
ing figure. Against the lights of Sixth ave. 
the young Irishman saw her start to whirl 
round, saw the runner fling himself upon 
her and saw the two in a confused, strug- 
gling heap on the sidewalk. 

A ringing shriek of terror lent him 
wings. In half a dozen bounds he had 
reached them. The man was just strug- 
gling to his feet and O’Malley landed a 
blow on his upturned, startled face that 
sent him sprawling on his back. Then he 
stooped to raise the girl to her feet. The 
girl’s assailant held her bag in his. fingers 
when O’Malley. struck. He dropped it at 
once, recovered his balance and sprang to 
his, feet again like a recoiling spring, And 
lest the girl be left defenseless, O’Malley 
was forced to drop her ignominiously to 
the. sidewalk again and defend himself. 
>The man with the cap had slipped his 
hand. into his side pocket as he came for 
OfMaliey. The Irishman caught the gleam 


of knuckle-dusters on his hand now. He 
found his own balance and as the fellow 
came in, leaped aside. Then he-half turn- 
ed, planted his feet and let him have it, the 
“it” being a full-arm, lightning-like swing 
that caught the girl’s assailant in the ribs 
and ahnost lifted him off his feet. Thedel- 
low let. out an “Oof!” of surprise and sat 
down abruptly and hard. O’Malley waited. 
After an instant the man gathered himself 
together and staggered erect again. He 
turned a face, evil and glistening with 
blood and sweat, in O’Malley’s direction 
for a fraction of a second... The latter 
stepped forward and the man -instantly 
took to his heels. 


With a snort of breathless contempt, - 


O’Malley stooped and catching the girl by 
the arms raised her to her feet. In an- 
other instant they would: be surrounded 
by’ an excited crowd. But this second 
would be given her to compose. herself. 
“There,” he said quietly, as he released her. 
“Did he hurt you much? Youw’re not in- 
jured?” 

“Th-thank you,” she gasped. “No, I 
son’t—— Oh, look out!” 

At her word and frantic gesture O’Malley 
whirled about. Coming at a run and very 
close to him now was the hatless man with 
the bruise. It was lucky for O’Malley that 
he was a rather unusually ‘proficient ama- 
teur boxer. His second assailant came for 
him on the run, struck at his face, missed 
as O’Malley dodged and landed-a blow with 
his other fist on O’Malley’s ribs that made 
him gasp and momentarily, overbalanced 
him. It had all the weight of the man’s 
running advance behind it. 

O’Malley found his balance again and 
ducked just in time to avoid an uppercut 
that would have put him to. sleep for some 
time if it had reached his chin. Rage 
welled up in him, but he circled the man 
cautiously, feinting, guarding himself and 
waiting for an opening. Over his shoulder 
he directed a hoarse word at the girl. 
“Run !” he told her. But he could not spare 
even a glance from his formidable assail- 
ant to see whether or not she obeyed him, 

The other man, however, did spare such 
a glance. It was the opening O’Malley, 
needed. He leaped swiftly in, took a hasty 
left hook on a tingling elbow and planted 
a straight right and left in the man’s mid- 
dle, doubling him up. A short uppercut 
as the fellow’s head came forward took 
the rest of the fight out of him. He 
crashed backward to the sidewalk, rolled 
over, staggered to his feet and without a 
backward glance shambled away, at a stag- 
gering run. 

Two small hands gripped O’Malley’s arm. 
“Oh! That was just wonderful!” 

O’Malley turned, his face suddenly suf- 
fused with color. To hide his confusion 
he looked down,, saw. the girl’s little hand- 








Monserrat, a 4000-foot mountain in Bar- 
celona, a province of Spain, serves as @ 
rugged hackground for a large convent. 
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bag on the sidewalk and stooped to retrieve 
it. _ Beside it lay @ letter and he: caught 
“Why didn’t you run?” he 


huskily +3 
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O’Malley glanced over her head. Cross- 
ing the street at the corner, pedestrians 
were ambling on their way up or down. 
Sixth ave. But of the crowd he had expect- 
ed, there was no sign. For an obscure in- 
stant O’Malley wondered whether hold-ups 
in New York were getting too commonplace 
to attract attention, even when the vie- 
tim screamed. But beneath this upper 
thought was a deeper current of delight 
and gratitude. One glance at his com- 
panipn’s face, even in the semi-darkness, 
had been sufficient to identify her as the 
girl of the restaurant. And fate, he 
thought, had heen magically kind to him. 

At this instant the girl set to rout-these 
swift vagrants of thought by demanding 
his undivided attention.. The grip of her 
hands on his arm relaxed. She staggered 
away from him blindly and only a quick 
forward spring enabled him to cateh her 
as she sank to “her_knees. “My goodness, 
you are hurt!” he: gasped. 


The girl stirred in his arms. “No—o,” she 
murmured, “I’m a little—faint—that’s——” 

At once O’Malley was reassured and com- 
petent again. He hung. her embroidered 
bag over his wrist, stuffed the letter in 
his side pocket and catching her round her 
waist, allowed her to. droop forward across 
his arm until her relaxed fingers almost 
touched the sidewalk. She had been on 
the brink of unconsciousness and she 
hung motionless and limp’ for a few 
seconds, ; 

Then, as the blood flowed back to her 
head,~she stirred and struggled upright, 
her face faintly flushed, her eyes bright 
with:embarrassment. “Really,” she mur- 
mured, releasing herself. “I’m better now, 
thank you. Please——” 

O’Malley nodded and held out her bag. 
“Can I get you a drink of water or some- 
thing?” he asked. “I don’t think you need 
worry. The fellow hardly had time to get 
anything from your bag.” = 

“If you could get me a taxi?” she mur- 
mured. “I must——-22 She had broken off 
abruptly. Glancing at*her face, O’Malley 
saw that her eyes were wide with horrified 
apprehension. He started and looked over 
his shoulder, remembering the man with 
the bruise. But the street’ was deserted 
behind him, 

“Oh, get me a taxi, please,” the girl urged 
him in a rush of words. “And let me go——” 
She moved irresolutely away from him, 
turned and came swiftly back. They were 
not far from the corner and the lights of 
Sixth ave. shone on O’Malley’s. face. Now, 
for the first time, she looked at him closely. 
He saw recollection dawn in the blue depths 
of her eyes. And with recegnition he read 
swift distrust. 

“I haven’t thanked you,” she began quiet- 
ly. “But I very deeply appreciate your 
courage and kindness to a stranger.” She 
paused in evident indecision. “I do not 
know why you—how you happened to be 
on hand so opportunely——” 

The obvious inference stung O’Malley, “I 
must_apologize for staring at you in the 
hotel this evening,” he said humbly. “Tf had 
no intention of offending: And—I did not 
follow you, if that is in your mind: I saw 
you quite by accident when you left the 
building back there and I saw that beggar 
start after you.. Then, of course, I fol- 
lowed——” 

The girl eyed him, courteous but still a 
little in doubt. She had régained a large 
measure of her poise: “But—why?” she 
ventured tentatively. —_ 

Another might have mistaken the mo- 
tive: back of the questiom, Net so O’Mal- 
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ley. He saw that a keen, well-balanced 
brain, capable of swiftly reckoning proba- 
bilities, and not girlish vanity had prompted 
the question. He felt, behind it, an im- 
perative need in her mind to know exactly 
why he followed her. And that swift re- 
flection suggested in turn a woman beset 
by dangers, vague perhaps, as he was a 
stranger, but known to her none the less. 
But he dissembled his own intriguing re- 
flections and gave her the simple truth. 
“You were a woman ahd in danger, I 
thought. That ought to be enough for any 
man,” he explained quietly. 

The girl’s eyes scanned his for a moment, 
then swept past him and lighted suddenly. 
“Oh, there’s a taxi! Will you please hail 
it for me?” 

O’Malley turned and waved his hand. The 
taxi swept up to the curb beside them and 
he opened tHe door. 

“I can’t stop to thank you now,” she 
told him,~“But I should like to express my 
appreciation of your——” 

“It’s not at all necessary,” interrupted 
O'Malley. “It was nothing. But I suppose 
you will inform the police. And if the 
beggars are caught you may want me for 
a witness. I am Terrance O’Malley—” and 
he added his address in East 64th street. 
“Of course, it would be an honor to hear 
from you—” he added lamely and rather 
boyishly. 

He caught a shadow of amusement on 
the girl’s face. “But of course. I shall take 
the first opportunity.” She turned to enter 
the cab and paused a moment. “Will you 
tell him to drive up Sixth ave. please?” 


O’Malley swallowed this in silence and 
helped her into the taxi. Evidently she 
did not care to trust him with her address 
as yet. “It was to be presumed that she 
would go home after such an experience. 
He gave the driver the required directions 
and closing the door stepped back and 
raised his hat. Then-he started, in swift 
delight. 

Through the open window of the cab 


j 


a parting sentence had floated out to him, — 


“Good night—and thank you—Sir Galahad!” 


As the taxi drew away from him, O’Mal- 
ley replaced his hat and stood staring after 
it. But it rounded the corner and vanished. 
And the thrilled young Irishman turned and 
walked thoughtfully back toward his club, 
nursing his sore knuckles. He went in, in- 
quired for mail, bought a paper and strolled 
on into the reading room. In the doorway, 
he slid his hand into his pocket, started 
and withdrew his hand. For a long mo- 
ment he stared down at the letter he held. 
It was directed to: “Ward Barrett, Esq.” 
But there was no street address and no 
stamp. Evidently it had been or was to be 
delivered by hand. It was still sealed. 
O’Malley’s heart sank as he stared. What, 
he wondered unhappily, would she think of 
him when she missed it? 

To feel that, by a lapse into outrageous 
carelessness, one has ruined what would 
otherwise have been a highly satisfactory 
encounter is not pleasant. O’Malley, staring 
down. at the letter in his hand, could have 
cheer kicked himself. He had no idea 
of the girl’s address. The loss of the let- 
ter might be exceedingly important to her. 
But unless she remembered his address 
and wrote him for it, he had no way to 
return it. He selected a comfortable lounge 
chair and sat down to study the situation. 
Obviously, the man with the cap had been 
put up to the attack on the girl by the man 
with the bruise. Unless the girl had some- 
thing of unusual value in her bag, this was 
no ordinary hold-up. If the+fan with the 
cap had been after her money or valuables, 
surely he would have snatched her bag 
away and taken to his heels, to rifle it at 
his leisure and in a place of safety. 

Could it have been the letter the fellow 
was after? O'Malley stared down at the 
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plain, slightly crumpled envelope. The 
letter had been addressed by someone of 
education. So much was indicated by the 
“Esq.” Further, it had not been addressed 
by a woman. Of that he was almost-cer- 
tain. The handwriting was too small, too 
precise and too angular to be that of a 
woman. 

He got up and walked out into the lobby, 
where he applied himself to one of the 
telephone books. ~ He turned to the B’s, 
founda list of W..Barretts several inches 
long and abandoned that method. Without 
any address it would be almost impossible 
‘to bocate the right man im that way. Nor, 
if he found him, could he hand over the 
letter before he was sure that the girl 
wanted it delivered. Of course the girl 
might remember his address and apply 
to him for the return of her property. 
O'Malley brightened a little. Perhaps it 
was all for the best. In that case he would 
see her again. 

For some reason the telephone book re- 
minded O’Malley of the attempted robbery 
two nights before. It was only 10:30 and 
the Chester household seldom went to bed 
before 11 or later. He stowed the letter 
away in an inside, pocket and put through 
a long distance call for Louise Chester. His 
mind had been.full all day of that mid- 
night struggle_in the dark, until the more 
recent encounter in the street had momen- 
tarily driven it from his thoughts. 


Ten or 15 minutes later he was called to 
the booth. “Is that you, Louise? I called 
up to find out whether they’ve caught the 
fellow that broke in Sunday night. Any 
news?” 

“No, there’s no news about him,” came 
the agitated answer. “But, oh, Terry, there 
is news! Terrible news!” The quick, anx- 
ious voice held tears in it. 

O’Malley mentally braced: himself. “What 
is it, Louise?” 

“Terry, the safe was opened Sunday 
night! -Father says the man who opened 
it must have known the combination. And 
he stole over $100,000 dollars!” 

“Great Scott, Louise! What was your 
father doing with all that money in the 
house?” 

“It wasn’t all money,” came the anxious 
voice. “Part of it, most of it, was negoti- 
able securities. But they weren’t listed in 
his name and he hasn’t even got the num- 
bers of them!” 

“Doesn’t he carry burglar insurance?” 

“For, personal possessions. Not to cover 
this.” 

“But what was he doing with such a sum, 
Louise?” 

“Oh, Terry, I can’t talk to you about it 
over the phone. But father is—— Could 
you possibly run down here tomorrow? I 
need somebody——” 

O’Malley drew closer to the transmitter 
as though to reassure the woman at the 
other end.. “You bet I can—tomorrow 
morning. Or I'll come tonight if you like.” 

There was no answer for a moment. 
“No,” said Louise at Iength. “You couldn’t 
get out here until long after midnight. 
But do come in the morning, Terry. I'll be 
so grateful if you will.” 

“Pll catch a train around nine and be 
out there about 10:30,” he assured her. 

“All right. [ll meet you. Good-by.” 

“Good-by. And don’t worry, Louise. We'll 
get the money back somehow.” 


It was not yet 11. But the club was al- 
most deserted.~ And in view of the neces- 
sity for an early start in the morning, 
O'Malley decided for home and bed. He 
lived in an old-fashioned, brown stone resi- 
dence on East 64th. The house had been 
divided into apartments, but without reno- 
vation other than additional bathrooms. kK 
was simply a private house in which each 
apartment owner Occupied a floor.’ O’Mal- 
ley had the top floor. -A middle-aged bro- 
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ker and his. wife had the next. The owner 
of. the house, a Mrs. Hippy, lived onthe 
ground floor. And thé basemént was. oc- 
cupied by a French family. It .was,. of 
course, possible to lock the separate rooms 
of each apartment leading into the hall. 
But Mrs. Hippy was especially cautious as 
to. references... And the various tenants, 
from long immunity, had grown. accus- 
tomed to leaving. their doors unlocked. or 
even. open: during. their absence. 
O’Malley caught a bus. and reached his. 


“ied Sh ve 


home ahout 11:15. ..As. he. let nent ie 
and closed the front door his ap- 
peared in the hall, with hands. ed. 
Mrs. Hippy was. a stout, roguish. lady with 
a false front and. a predilection for County 
Chat, an equally roguish if less. innocent 
publication. 

“Oh, Mr. O’Malley, what a pity!” she. de- 
clared. “There’s. been a young, lady here 
waiting for you for half am hour. I made 
her as. comfortable as I could down, here— 
such a lovely girl—but she left a few: min- 
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Horizontal: 1—An old-fashioned ve- 
hicle. 3—A short poem. 6—A serpent. 
9—In contact with the upper surface of. 
10—A place for various contests. 12— 
Toward, 13—To annoy. 14—Anger. 
15—Behold. 16—Compound ether. 19— 
The mythical god of the-midday sun. 
21—Suffix of adjectives signifying of. 
23—One thousand four. 24—A_ boy’s 
name. 25—The. highest point. 26—A 
writing fluid. 27—A small child or 
street boy. 28—The 28rd letter of the 
Greek alphabet. 29—Test tube (abbr:). 
30—Festivals, 32—An element (abbr.). 
33—A girl’s name. 34—A’ number. 35— 
Conjunction. 36—Spacious, 39—An 
eastern state (abbr.). 41—A country in 
Asia Minor (abbr.). 42—A unit. 43— 
Human beings. 

Vertical: 1—To depart. 2—Sponta- 
neous; 3—Conjunction. 4—Goal, 5— 
Half am em. 7—An instrument used-for 
blending into. one image two pictures 
of an object. 8—A river in Italy. 10— 
A tool for cutting wood. 11—Atnios- 
‘phere:. 15—Lawful. 17—To. strike. 18— 
To elude, 20—A district ‘in ‘ancient 


Greece. 22—A large deer. 24—A part 
of the mouth. 30—Remote.. 31—A pen 
for hogs... 35—A mouth or opening into 
the interior of an organ. 37—Wool 
(Scoteh). 38—Pronoun. 40—Indefi- 
nite article. 
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DECEMBER “25, 1926 
utes ago.” Mrs. Hippy grew arch. “She 
seemed quite anxious to see you.” ; 

O'Malley hid his “annoyance as well as 
his earlier start’ of excitement, beneath a 
friendly smile. “What was the lady’s name, 
Mrs. Hippy?” 

Again the landlady’s hands flew aloft, as 
though invoking providence. “Well, there 
now, Mr. O’Malley! I never asked her! I 
should have done so, of course, before she 
left. But she went away quite without 
ceremony. I had gone to my bedroom, 
leaving her in my front room there. I had 
only been gone a minute or two when I 
heard the front door slam. And when I 
came out she was gone.” 

“She didn’t-leave a card or anything?” 

“Not .a thing. Just walked out. I told 
her you often came in by half past 11. 
But I guess she got tired of waiting.” 

O’Malley nodded, partly to hide his grow- 
ing excitement. “Thank you, Mrs. Hippy. 
I hope no-one is sick. And I’m sorry you 
should have been disturbed.” 

Mrs. Hippy assured him that it had been 
no trouble and after a few expressions of 
mutual esteem, O’Malley bade her good 
night. But as soon as she had closed her 
door’ behind her, he turned and raced up 
the stairs to his own apartment. His door 
was closed but unlocked, as he had left it. 
He went into-his front room, threw down 
his hat and closed the door. Then he stood 
quite still to listen. ‘ 

The characteristic smell of a room is al- 
ways noticeable when one first enters it 
from outdoors. Naturally O’Malley was fa- 
miliar with the faint fragrance of wood 
smoke and pipe tobacco distinguishable 
when he entered his rooms. But now his 
nostrils detected another fragrance: and 
one totally unfamiliar here. He lit the 
lights in his front room, walked through 
the fouble doorway into his bedroom, 
switched on the lights there and went into 
the bathroom. All three rooms seemed un- 
tenanted, although the unfamiliar fragrance 
hung faintly in the bedroom also. After an 
instant he re-entered his bedroom on tip- 
toe, stepped softly over to his clothes closet 
and abruptly threw open the door. 

From the dark interior came a startled 
exclamation and a sudden ‘movement. 
O’Malley stepped/back. And out into the 
room walked the girl he had rescued that 
night. Her hand was outstretched and 
steady. Staring into the muzzle of a large 
and formidable looking revolver, O’Malley 
chuckled suddenly. There had been some- 
thing highly reminiscent about that perfume. 

“P—put up your hands!” The voice was 
less steady than the hand. The young 
Irishman bowed to hide his broadening 
grin. A vagrant flash of intuition had made 
him wonder whether the girl were more 
afraid of him or of the revolver with which 
she threatened him. 

He stood erect again, stretched out his 
arm and calmly closed his fingers over the 
barrel of the revolver, which was not cock- 
ed. Thé girl gasped and put out her other 
hand to stop.him. Whereupon he gently 
bent the barrel. upward toward the ceiling 
and turned it so as to disengage the stock 
from her fingers. After an instant of fruit- 
less resistance she released it with a little 
cry and thrust her hands behind her. 
O'Malley slipped the revolver into his side 
pocket and stepped back again. “Won’t you 
come into the front room and sit down?” 
he inquired pleasantly. 

The girl stared at him for an instant. 
Then her glance swerved to the door and 
she made a tiny involuntary movement in 
that direction. 

O'Malley moved to one side, out of the 
way. “Go, if you want to,” he told her 
sently. “But won't you tell me first why 
you want to—that is—to what I owe the 
honor of this visit? . I helieve,” he added 
with a friendly grin, “that that is the 


. O'Malley 
idea of setting her at ease if he could. Now 





ts THE PATHFIND 
conventional phrase best suited to-the sit- 
uation.” - tos CP ea, vio 
had chosen his words- with the. 


hé turned away into the front room and 
wheeled a big chair nearer the sofa. “Come 
in here and sit down, won’t you?” he called 
in the same friendly, casual voice. “And 
tell me what you want to see gne about.” 
He considered this last a masterpieceof tact. 

But the girl would have none of it. She 
stared at him for an instant through the 
doorway and then burst into an irrepress- 
ible gurgle of laughter. The next moment 
she had advanced to where he stood and 
sunk into the chair. The brilliant, excited 
eyes she raised to his face held a sparkle 
of curiosity in their blue depths, “I—I 
didn’t exactly want to see you,” she an- 
nounced. “At least, not here!” 


O’Malley found that his heart was beat- 
ing a good deal faster than the occasion 
warranted. But his unconventional visitor 
was really lovely, with a beauty rendered 
poignant by her confusiofrind excitement. 
She was clever, too, and well poised, of that 
he had had ample evidence now. “Well, 
then,” he rejoined, laughing. “What did 
you want to see me about downstairs? 
For I suppose you are the visitor of whom 
Mrs. Hippy told me?” 


The girl stared. “Oh, is that her name? 
How perfectly “heavenly! I mean—” she 
went on in demure haste: “Yes, I was that 
brazen caller.” 

“Do you know,”,said O’Malley suddenly, 
“I hope you won’t be offended, but I think 
you are simply amazing! What a gamut 
of moods you must have run through to- 
night altogether.” 


The girl studied him intently. “Well,” 
she told him, with a sudden gurgle of 
laughter, “you’re rather an amusing person 
yourself!” She frowned abruptly. “But 
now that you have my revolver, would you 
mind telling me why you took that letter 
that was in my bag.” 

“It was entirely an accident,” explained 
O’Malley. “When you felt faint I had to 
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into my pocket. It lad fallen out of your 

bag. Then I returned your bag but- forgot 

the letter until after you had gone——” 

' “Have you got it?”’sheinterrupted swiftly. 
O’Malley dived into his inside pocket and 

handed her the disputed letter. 


She took it eagerly, turned it over and 
glanced up in time to catch O’Malley’s smile 
of amusément. “I beg your pardon,” she 
told him hurriedly. “Of course, you would 
not open it. I know that now. But at 
first I thought——” 

“Yes,” he prompted. “What did you 
think? That’s just what I want to know. 
Because I can’t imagine what induced you 
to bring a gun with you and hold me up 
with it.” 

The glance she gave him was frankly pro- 
pitiatory. “Of course I.did not know who 
you are nor anything about you,” she ex- 
plained. “You did, rather—stare at me—in 
the restaurant, you know. And then you 
happened along so opportunely after that 
horrible man grabbed me, that I imagined 
—I thought it possible that you were after 
the letter, too. You see, I have no idea 
what it contains. But it must be very im- 
portant. And—I felt sure you had it, so I 
came here to get it.” 


“Tt isn’t yours, then?: I mean, you didn’t 
write it?” 

“Oh, no. Ward Barrett is my half broth- 
er. It came for him by hand this morning 
and got mixed up with my letters. When 
I got home from dinner I found it and 
thinking it might be important, I went back 
down town with it. I knew Ward was 
working late. I didn’t phone him because 
I felt guilty about it and I knew if I 
phoned he would tell me not to’ bother. 
Then——” 


The girl broke off and a shadow clouded - 


her expression. “I didn’t leave the letter,’ 
she went on with an effort. “But I gath- 
ered that it was important. So, when I lost 
it, I felt I must get it back for him at all 
costs.” 

“I wondered whether you would remem- 
ber my name and address!” exclaimed 
O’Malley. 

The girl dropped her eyes. “Yes, I-missed 
the letter almost at once,” she told him 
demurely. 

Recognizing the justice of this punish- 
ment, her host swallowed this in silence. 
The girl glanced up at him. “Mr. O’Malley,” 
she said frankly, “you’ve been most aw- 
fully good to me tonight, on two occasions. 
And I want to apologize for suspecting for 
an instant that you took the letter purpose- 
ly. [I’m going to go further and ask your 
help again. Frankly, now that you’ve given 
it back to me, I’m‘almost afraid to take it.” 

O’Malley stared. “You mean~that you 
were followed here?” 


“You are a.very acuté person, sir!” his 
visitor smiled up at him. “Yes, I think I 
was. You see I went straight home when 
you put me in that taxi. Then, finding 
that Ward had not come home, I left a note 
for him and told him I was coming here. 
I went out and got a taxi, but I realized 
almost at once that another one wa§ follow- 
ing me. And downstairs in the vestibule, I 
watched it shoot past and pull up farther 
down the street. A man got out and walked 
past the house. Then Mrs.“Hippy opened 
the door and I couldn’t see any more.” 


“But the letter must——” The telephone 
shrilled suddenly, interrupting him and 
startling. them both. O’Malley excused 
himself and took up the receiver. “Is this 
Mr. Terrance O’Malley?” It was a man’s 
voice, urgent and imperative. 

O’Malley acknowledged that it was. 


_ “Are you alone?” came the next ques- 
tion. And when the Irishman said he was 


not: “Pardon me, but is there a young 
“Rather a leading 


lady with you?” 
O’Malley chuckled. 








question,” he suggested. “To whom am 1 
speaking?” 
’ “My name is Ward Barrett.” 

“Yes, your sister is here,” returned O’Mal- 
ley,.grinning over his shoulder. “Do you 
want to speak to her?” 

Over the wire came a crisp affirmation. 
“You bet I do. Thanks, Put her on. the 
wire, will you?” 

As he relinquished the telephone to his 
visitor, the young Irishman décided that 
Barrett sounded like a, man accustomed to 
having people obey him, 


Although he tried not to listen, O'Malley 
could not help hearing the girl’s end of 
the conversation, mostly hurried affirma- 
tives. But in a moment she launched into 
a brief description of her visit to O’Malley 
and his reception of her. And he wandered 
off into the next room. Presently she-called 
him back. “My brother wants to speak to 
you,” she announced. 

He caught up the receiver. “Hello, Mr. 
Barrett,” he began inquiringly. The voice 
that answered him was pleasantly modu- 
lated now. “How do you do, Mr. O’Malley? 
I want to take this opportunity to thank 
you for your rescue of my sister and for 
your courteous treatment of her, under 
what must have been unusual circum- 
stances. And I want to ask you another 
favor. Please keep that letter at. your 
house and bring my sister home: Don’t 
let her take it with her, [’d call for her, 
but I can’t possibly get away just ‘now. 
Will you do this?” 

“I will be a pleasure,” O’Malley assured 
him. “And I shall be glad to bring the let- 
ter down to your office tomorrow afternoon 
or Thursday morning, if that would be con- 
venient?” To put it bluntly, O'Malley saw 
no reason why he should not make himself 


“solid” with the girl’s brother. Also he 
was curious to meet the man. Of course, 
a telephone voice is deceptive. But for all 


the courtesy of Barrett’s tone, O’Malley was 
convinced that there was an elusive quality 
of faint irony in the man’s voice. 


“That would be very kind of you. 
by the way, Mr. O’Malley——” 

“Yes, Mr. Barrett?” 

“Would you mind hiding the letter in the 
most unlikely place you can think of? I 
should rather like to see it, And in view of 
the attempt to take it from my sister——” 

“Exactly. Ill do that too. And T’ll bring 
Miss ‘Barrett home at once.” 

Barrett thanked him again. They said 
good night and O’Malley hung. up. He 
caught a murmur of amusement as he turn- 
ed away from the telephone. The girl had 
risen to’ her feet and was waiting for him 
near the door. 

“My name,” she told him gravely. 
Claudia Hunt. Shall we go?” 

O’Malliey bowed with equal gravity. “Just 
a moment, Miss Hunt,” he demurred. He 
stood staring about the room for a moment 
or two. Then he walked to a tabouret on 
which were ranged a number of pipes, He 
selected a large meerschaum, disengaged 
the stem from the bow! and walked over 
to the table on which the girl had left the 
letter. Without a word, he rolled it into a 
long spill about half ah inch thick,-slipped 
it into the capacious stem of the pipe and 
rejoined thé two parts. Then he replaced 
the meerschaum on the tabouret and caught 
up his hat. 

“And now,” he laughed, with an exhila- 
rated ring in his voice. “Now for the man 
who followed you. I still have your févolver 
in.my pocket!” He held the door wide for 
Miss Hunt to precede him. And treading 
as softly as possible, for obvious reasons, 
they made their way, unchallenged, to the 
street. 

That surreptitious passage through the 
Sleeping house was not wifthott its lighter 
side. The nour, the place and her manner 
of entry were compromising enough to the 
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girl. And their mutual, though unspoken, 
appreciation of this fact threw. them into-a 
natural alliance, a conspiracy of silence. 
O’Malley was disturbingly attracted and he 
could hardly fail to find delight in the close 
intimacy of that cautious descent, those 
whispered directions as to creaking boards, 
his head so close to hers, and finally, the 
swift exultant relief when the danger was 
safely past and the front door had closed 
behind them. Like all happy moments it 
was fleeting. But O’Malley had cultivated 
the fortunate capacity to live in the present. 

His first care as they gained the pave- 
ment was a swift and thorough glance to 
left and right. But the street was entirely 
deserted of pedestrians other than them- 
selves. So they turned westward and pres- 
ently came upon a taxi near the corner. The 
driver was lounging back in his seat, smok- 
ing. At O’Malley’s hail he straightened 
abruptly, threw away his butt and opened 
the cab door for them. “Where to, sir?” 
he inquired genially. ° 

O'Malley turned to the girl beside him. 

“Tell him to drive to the corner of 83rd 
street and Riverside Drive,” she directed. 
“It’s only a step from there.” 

O’Malley repeated these instruction to 
the driver, who nodded assent. A moment 
later they were off. 

In the close intimacy of the dark interior, 
the girs manner changed again, She 
dropped that quality of elusive banter 
which her words had held and became all 
grave composure, 
thought O’Malley, of handling even so bi- 
zarre a situation as this one. “Mr. O’Mal- 
ley,” she said, “I want to thank you very 
sincerely for all your kindness and your 
unfailing chivalry tonight. And I want to 
apologize for imagining that you could have 
taken that wretched letter from my bag on 
purpose. If Pve——” 

“Please, Miss Hunt,” he tuteerentell 
“Don’t think that that_is necessary. It 
was the most natural thing in the world for 
you to suspect gne. And it’s given us a lot 
of pleasure. I mean——” - 

A small’ hand,nervously gripping his arm, 
stopped him. “Oh, please, look behind us!” 

They had just turned north on Fifth ave. 
O’Malley shifted round in time te see an- 
other taxi shoot out of the street they had 
just left and head in their direction, rapidly 
gathering speed. His hand dropped instinc- 
tively to the revolver in his pocket and 
the girl was aware of the gesture. 

“But,” she whispered, “it isn’t loaded, 
you know!” 

O'Malley whistled softly and then laugh- 
ed. “That’s good,”-he assured her. “It will 
prevent accidents. 
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"as good unloaded as loaded—better be tao 
Shooting’s too good for that fellow. who 
jumped on you!” O’Malley ‘sounded as if 
he meant what he said. 

“Do you think that taxi is following us?” 

“We'll see in a minute. And don’t wor- 
ry,” he reassured her. “You'll soon be’ safe 
at home,” 

In a moment their driver ‘avecd for the 
turn to the left into Central park at the 
72nd street entrance. There was very little 
traffic going north and the other taxi was 
drawing rapidly closer. Before their own 
driver could find a break in the down town 
traffic it had pulled up behind them. Peer- 
ing out of the little back window, O’Malley 
thoughthe could distinguish the figure of a 


man in the other cab but he could not be 


sure. He noticed that the flag was down. 


When the break in the traffic finally came, 
O’Malley was surprised,and relieved to see 
the other taxi draw level with them and 
dart ahead into the-park, where it pulled 
rapidly away from them. They rolled along 
more slowly, winding to the right and then 
to the left again. They crossed a bridge 
and proceeded toward the other gate across 
from the one they had entered. The other 
taxi was almost out of sight now and O’Mal- 
ley leaned back in his seat again, satisfied 
that no-one was following them. He turned 
to the girl beside him. “That fellow seems 
in a hurry about something,” he laughed. 
“But I guess he wasn’t after us.” 

Claudia Hunt glanced behind them again. 
“I’m glad of that,” she sighed in a relieved 
tone. “I confess that I’ve had about enough 
excitement for one evening.” 

(To be continued next weék) 


CASTROVILLE. OBSERVES BIRTHDAY 

Castroville, Tex., recently celebrated its 
82nd_ birthday. The little. village, some 
30 miles west of San Antonio was founded 
by a little group of Alsatians. It was the 
first settlement between San Antonio and 
the- Rio Grande to survive Indian a 
and the hardships of-pioneer days. : 
village, declared to be changed but ‘etl 
since the day the settlers came, was named 
for Henry Castro, their leader. He and 
several other men of his group had served 
under Napoleon. Although the population 
of the village has mixed as the years passed 
many descendants of the pioneers from 
paces aCe: still are there. 
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Painful Rupture Will Sap 


your Vitality and Shorten your 
Ill- 


Life—Don’t Neglect It. 
Fitting Trusses Only Pre- 
vent Healing—Cast Them 
Aside: No Need For You 
to Suffer Longer. 








Thousands Teil of Their 
Complete Recovery 





Now you can end your rupture eisiiiiiine 
FOREVER. For at last science has perfected 
a safe, comfortable, inexpensive method that 
realiy HEALS rupture. Dancers, athletes, 
spertsmen, and people who do hard, tiring 
work, have been. entirely healed in this new 
way. Thousands of men, women and children 
have been healed of rupture by this marvelous 
new discovery, after everything else had failed. 


Wo matter how severe or long-standing your 
cage may be, you can now look forward to a 
happy, healthy life,—tfree of rupture troubles— 
free of cruel, gouging old-fashioned trusses 
which force their way into the rupture opening 
im order to help retain it; and by so doing ac- 
tually prevent its healing. 


New Method Heals Rupture 


The scientific Brooks Appliance—rebuilt, im- 
proved and recreated—retains the rupture with 
ease and safety—and at the same time promotes 
HEALING. Circulation is free—there are no 
chafing straps, no cruel steel hoops. 


Here is the secret of this wonderful, new ap- 
dance. It lies—not pushes—on the rupture. 
soft air cushion of hygienic rubber gently 
brings the torn edges together. Nature does its 
part—the edges knit and your rupture 4s sealed. 
You are well and sound. 


Working or sleeping—the Brooks Appliance 


is hastening your pepovery. The patented air 
cushion, so , ane and com —— oe designed 
So that ev movement to close the 
than force re open. Absolute 
Gace, which weigs only a few o be 
a few ounces, Can 
washed datly. 


Thousands of Former Victims Made Well 
and Sound by Wonderful New Discov- 
ery that Heals Rupture Without Op- 
eration, Danger, Pain or Delay 




















































People Like These from All & 
Walks of Life Praise the Won- 
: derful Brooks Appliance. Among 
-g, the Thousands of Grateful Letters 
= Received are Expressions of Praise from: 











aaa rt LUMBERJACKS 
CLER MACHINISTS 
CLERKS —_ ~ MAIDS 
BANKERS DANCERS MASONS 
BARBERS ENGINEERS MECHANICS 
BLACKSMITHS EXECUTIVES —_ PAINTERS 
BOOKKEEPERS FARMERS PLUMBERS 
BOYS GIRLS 
BRICKLAYERS IRON WORKERS SALESMEN 
\ CARPENTERS LABORERS STENOGRAPHERS 
can be knitted together as strongly as before— 
Read What These Former you can be well and sound once more—but you 
Sufferers Say must not delay too long. The wonderful 


Mr. E. W. Morgan, 1425 W. 37th St., renee 
Va., writes: “I was ruptured severely, and 
three operations performed on me. . Every one 
of them burst open again, arid I spent hundreds 
of dollars for worthless trusses. Nothing 7 oe 
me until I tried your appliance, which I c 

say has entirely healed me.’ 

Mr. George Montgomery, Box 23, Marquette, 
lowa says: “I was ruptured for seventeen years, 
and had worn every type of truss made. None 
of them did me any good. I sent for your ap- 
pliance, and from the day I put it on my ta 
ture never came out again. I was soon able to 
discard it.” 

Thousands of children, too, have been healed 
of rupture this new way. Read what this grate- 
ful parent says: “My little boy was ruptured 
when a baby. I sent for your appliance and it 
healed him entirely. He is now 6 years old, 
stout and healthy.” C. J, Akers, Box 121, 
Lilly Brook, W. Va. 


Was Told He Would Die— 
Now Well 


“I was nee ts tolyour” for more than 17 
ears, but than our wonderful e, 
am well and coun’ writes Mr. Howard Hil- 

yer, Route No. 3, Bobcaygeon, Ontario, Canada, 

“twas told I would die of —_ a ernia 

unless I had an operation, which I @ > 

Four ees ago I _— for a 2 

it entirely healed My Ww and 

eerie but I never r pare the iehtent rouble 
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Brooks Appliance can heal you—just as it has 
healed thousands of other former sufferers. 


Test It Free 


We want you to see this marvelous appliance 
-—WEAR it—see for yourself how it retains 
your rupture and works to HEAL. Only by 
Wearing can you really appreciate its worth. 

Becauge it has proved its power to heal in 
thousands of cases—because we are confident 
it will do as much for you-—we will let you try 
it free! If satisfactory—comfortable—if it 
does all we claim—kxeep it. H it fails to meet 
your requirements, the test has cost you nothing. 

No need to suffer longer with old-fashioned 
trusses—no need to delay your recovery from 
Tupture. Send today for loner. of the 
scientific device that has healed so many. 


FREE TRIAL OFFER 


THE BROOKS APPLIANCE CO. 
238-B State Street, Marshall, Michigan. 
cost or obligation on my_part, please 





me, in envelope, your Free Trial ot 
your 
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